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News of developments from General Electric's Chemical Department that can be important to your business. 





re RESEARCH HELPS 
LASTICS PRODUCTS 


J Dielectric preheaters, developed 
by G.E., speed up production of 
plastics molded parts by bringing 
pellets to proper pre-molding tem- 
perature to cut molding time. 


Plastics molders have found 

General Electric silicone mold 
release agents are valuable for releas- 
ing plastics parts which tend to stick 
in complex or deep-draw molds. 


Fabricators can now supply 
rubber parts with great strength 
and resistance to heat, cold, and 
chemicals. G.E.’s new silicone rubber 


@i THROUGH BETTER MATERIALS compounds make this possible. 


New compounds, available to all molders, 

have resulted from G-E Chemical Research J New G-E silicone glass com- 
—compounds such as the new G-E rubber- pounds are now used in applica- 
phenolics used in this soldering iron handle tons where conventional heat-resist- 
~—which have five times the shock resistance ant materials would either melt or 
of ordinary phenolics. check. 





THROUGH A COMPLETE 
MOLDING SERVICE i. LIKE FURTHER DETAILS? 

Ry coaiining the righ campoint ane Send for free booklets: “Your Plas- 
the right molding process, G.E. is ie: “iN ties Dollars Worth,” and “G-E Plas- 
ducing big jobs, long-run jobs such as es oo , tics Molding Materials.” Write to 
television cabinets and refrigerator es ea > a Chemical Department, General 
parts which were formerly made of ae feet Electric Co., Pittsfield 22, Mass. 
other materials. Molded in plastics, 

these ii wigs bagi ” . a ‘ bi G-E Chemical Department plants at: 
lower cost, at a igher rate, ot with Pittsfield, Mass.; Schenectady, N. Y.; 
many new properties which improve Coshocton, Ohio; Decatur, Ill.; Taun- 
on those of previously used materials. ton, Mass.; Anaheim, Calif. 








PLASTICS COMPOUNDS * SILICONES * INSULATING MATERIALS * GLYPTAL® ALXYD RESINS * PLASTICS LAMINATING, MOLDING, AND EXTRUDING 
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“Where are you?” asked a breathless 











“The little boy who 
“talked 
to Santa Claus 


Direct Line to Toytown—Billy had seen Santa Claus 
in the stores. But this was the first time he had 
ever talked to him by telephone from his home. 


Bay was four and a half and as full of questions as 
a quiz program. 

But the telephone man didn’t mind. He had a little 
boy of his own and he knew how it was. Patiently he 
kept explaining every step as he installed the new tele- 
phone in Billy’s home. 


Finally the job was done and he was about to make 
the usual call to the Central Office to be sure everything 
was in perfect working order. 


But it wasn’t the usual call this time. For it happened to 
be just a little while before Christmas and you know how 
excited a little boy of four and a half can get about then. 
And the installer and his co-workers at the Central Office 
had something specially arranged for just such a situation. 


“Would you like to talk to Santa Claus?” he asked. 
“Right now — over this telephone?” 


“Ooooh! Yesss!” said Billy. 


So the telephone man got the Central Office and 
asked Santa Claus to come to the telephone if he wasn’t 
too busy making toys. Said there was a nice little boy 
named Billy who wanted to talk to him. By now Billy's 
eyes were big as saucers, but quick as a flash he had the 
receiver to his ear. Next thing he knew, he heard a voice 
saying — 

“Hello, Billy. This is Santa Claus.” 

“Where ...are... you?” asked a breathless little voice. 

“The North Pole,” said Santa. 

“Ts it cold up there?” Etc. Etc. Etc. 


They talked for several minutes and there wasn’t a 
happier lad in all the land than Billy. You can just bet 
those telephone people were pretty happy about it too. 


aad okie whncoe be onedt ins tee hemes Rete dake a aceaaetiend 
and girls wherever he found them in the homes he visited d 


Nobody asked him and his Santa Claus 


‘ors in the ool 9 appar It was 


their own idea—and just another example of the friendly spirit of telephone people. . 


Wherever they are, and whatever they 
with courtesy and consideration as 


, they aim to serve you not only with efficiency but 


Beil Telephone System 








THIS MAN CAUGHT A COLO...HE IGNORED 
'f AND WENT TO WORK AS UGUAL...HE 
DEVELOPED A FEVER ON THE THIRD OAY... 


RESULT! PNEUMONIA HAD SET IN... 
ANO HE LOST SEVERAL WEEKS TIME 


FROM WORK. 





ya? 


THIS WOMAN CAUGHT A COLD...WHEN 
HER TEMPERATURE WENT UP SHE CALLED 
THE DOCTOR PROMPTLY...ON THE DOCTOR'S 
AOVICE SHE WENT TO GED...ATE LIGHTLY 
AND DRANK PLENTY OF LIQUIDS. 


RESULT: THE COLO CLEARED UP...ANO 
SHE WAS BACK ON THE JOB IN THREE DAYS. 





To speed recovery from a cold and to 
help hasten relief from its discomforts, 
doctors recommend rest and a light nour- 
ishing diet, including plenty of water and 
fruit juices, This helps the body overcome 
the infection. 

The danger of neglecting a cold lies 
chiefly in the fact that body resistance is 
lowered and serious infections such as si- 
nusitis, bronchitis, and ear trouble may 
develop. 

Pneumonia, especially, is likely to strike 
when a person is tired or run-down because 
of a persistent cold. In fact, it has been 
estimated that colds are the starting point 
for nine out of ten cases of pneumonia. 


Although the death rate for pneumonia 
has been greatly reduced, this disease—and 
its ally, influenza—still claim about 50,000 
lives each year in our country. Authorities 
say that the toll from pneumonia could be 
reduced still further if everyone would call 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance 


the doctor immediately if any of these 
symptoms appear: 
A severe shaking chill followed by fever. 


Pain in the chest after coughing or deep 

breathing. 

Coughing, particularly with the appear- 

ance of rust-colored sputum. 

If pneumonia is discovered early, the 
chances for rapid recovery are much better 
now than in the past. This is because the 
new drugs which doctors prescribe usually 
are most effective when given at the start of 
the disease. For instance, virus pneumonia 
can usually be treated successfully with 
certain antibiotic drugs. 

Immunization against some types of in- 
fluenza and pneumonia has likewise helped 
to combat these diseases. Other respiratory 
ailments have also been brought under 
better control. 


While medical science can now bring 


about more and quicker recoveries from 
the chief health hazards of winter, it is wise 
to be on guard against them. Here are some 
measures which may help: 
Always take care of a cold promptly ... 
if fever develops, call a doctor at once. 


Keep physically fit, particularly during 

the winter months. 

Get sufficient rest and sleep and eat a 

balanced daily diet. 

Dress warmly when going out-of-doors 

and avoid damp, inclement weatber when- 

ever possible. 

Stay away from people who cough or 

sneeze carelessly. a 

For more information about how to en-' 
joy good health during the winter season 
by guarding against colds, influenza, and _ 

ia, write for Metropolitan’s free 

booklet, \11-S, “Respiratory Diseases.” 








Company 


PANY) 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will ben- 
efit from understanding these important 
facts about colds. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this advertise- 
ment—suitable for use on your bulletin 


beards. 
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Land a Big One that you never counted on 


You may get a strike that will amaze 
you... and your customers, too, You 
may net a whopper that will weigh up 
to be the biggest sales advantage your 
product ever bad ...the hidden ability 
to count to your customers’ advantage. 
Like the milling machine builder who 


Veeder-Root 


Veeder-Root Iac., Hartford 2, Coan., (NEW Telephone 
Namber: HArtford 7-7201) 


found he could build-in a Veeder-Root 
Counter to pre-set and control depth 
of cut. 

And on such fishing expeditions, V-R 
engineers are expert (and remarkably 
successful) guides. When do you want 
to try your luck? Just write. 
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If you make motors and generators... 
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AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS with a specialized magnet wire — 
developed specifically for your requirements. 


CUT COSTS in lowered production waste 
and fewer rejections upon inspection. Cut 
costs by reducing customer complaints — 
cutting repair back low-cost 
maintenance and customer good will. 


CUT COSTS: specify Belden 
Magnet Wire. Check its eadvan- 
tages with Belden engineers, 
today. 
Belden Manufacturing Co. 
4689-A W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
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omatie Plus” 


_~ SYNCHRO-GLIDE LANDING 


...the most perfect vertical 
transportation system you can buy 


The complete answer to any vertical transportation problem is the new 
Westinghouse system—Selectomatic PLUS Synchro-Glide Landing. 
Selectomatic is the unique Westinghouse supervisory control—an in- 
genious “electrical brain” that instantly and automatically matches 
cars to calls to floors. 

Synchro-Glide Landing is the new Westinghouse-developed automatic 
landing device that makes each car in the system provide: 

FASTER FLOOR-TO-PLOOR TIME— Synchro-Glide accelerates cars 
fast and evenly . . . slows them down quickly and smoothly. As cars ere 
making the perfect-level landing, doors are opening . . . ready for pas- 
sengers to exit. Total result—floor-to-floor time reduced by 1% seconds 
per stop! : 

SOFTER, SMOOTHER LANDINGS—The smooth, uniform gliding 
stops will astound you. Synchro-Glide’s dynamic braking action lands a 
car so softly you scarcely feel the brake set. 

ACCURATE FLOOR-LEVEL LANDINGS UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 
—Synchro-Glide assures perfect-level landings regardless of load or 
temperature changes . . . protects this accuracy while passengers enter 
or leave the car. : 

It is the integration of Selectomatic with Synchro-Glide that gives 
you the most efficient vertical transportation system you can buy . . . 
Selectomatic PLUS. 

S&B IT TODAY—right in your own office! See and hear how Selecto- 
matic PLUS Synchro-Glide Landing solves elevator traffic problems. 
Write on your letterhead and we'll giadly arrange a showing of our new, 
sound motion pictures “Speeding Vertical Transportation with Selecto- 
matic Elevators,” and “Synchro-Glide Landing for Elevators.” Elevator 
Division, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Dept. A-1, Jersey City, N.J. 


Westinghouse 
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Highlights 


In This Issue 





Mobilization Week 

This was the week when mobilization 
took on real urgency. BUSINESS WEEK 
devotes most of its news section to 
reporting on: 
¢ The new organization of mobiliza- 
tion and the man who will head it up. 
¢ The controls—on prices, wages, man- 
eer fhat come with speeded mobi- 
ization, 
¢The munitions we'll make—how 
many, how fast, at what cost. 
¢ The auto price order—a case study 
in the pressures that shape any busi- 
ness controls. 
e The problem of staffing. Why 
Washington wants businessmen—and 
can’t get them. 

Pages 19 through 23. 


Buses From Jersey 

¢ They’re not clogging New York 
streets anymore; ag now leap directly 
from the Lincoln Tunnel to a brand- 
new terminal. FP. 24 


Interim Period’ 


¢ While price controls are on the way 
—and even after they are here—down- 
grading of merchandise quality and up- 
trading to higher-priced lines are a 
seller's. natural out. Ei a3 


Buy Railroads 


e That’s standard advice to any in- 
vestor in a war period. Why the rails 
are due to make a lot of money. P. 52 


Hard Sterling 


Britain has come out of postwar 
bankruptcy with a hard currency—and 
some new problems to face. P. 69 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


69 


76 
Washington Outlook ...........-.. 15 
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SINEWS OF “CORDURA” YARN make 
steam hose lighter, more flexible and safer. 
They provide full strength with fewer plies. 
Such lighter, more flexible hose means faster _ 
cleaning .. . less worker fatigue. 


866. u. 5. pat.ort 


Why this yarn 
gives you room for 
improving products 


| bi OFTEN POSSIBLE to reduce the bulk of a strength sec- 
tion by reinforcing the product with Du Pont Cordura* 
High Tenacity Rayon. For “Cordura” yarn is inherently stronger 
than natural fibers commonly used. It is made in continuous 
filaments with no short ends to pull apart under strain. . . and it 
is scientifically uniform . .. a yarn without weak spots. 

Because “Cordura” reinforcement takes up less space, hose can 
be made thinner, more flexible, yet stronger ... tires, thinner and 
cooler running. And “Cordura” packs extra strength into con- 
veyor belts without increasing bulk—gives them the flexibility to 
perform better. 

Best of all, “Cordura” builds these extra sales advantages into 
most products without increasing cost, That’s why “Cordura” may 
be just the right yarn to help you improve your product or 
process, or bring a new one into production. 


"nas. U. 8. PAT. OFP. 


WRITE NOW POR THE PREE 

try.” It gives physical t 

you how Du Pont will help you 

tages of “Cordura” Rayon.’ Address 

Room 4421, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc,), 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon—for high strength at low cost 
for RAYON...for NYLON... .for FIBERS to come ... look te DU PONT 





roe MACY'S so rei 
“WE FILLED ALL OUR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION NEEDS WITH 


G-E LOW-VOLTAGE SWITCHGEAR” 


Here’s Why... 


"In the department store business we 
can’t take chances with power outages 
or potential fire hazards. We must also 
plan for expansion. That’s why we 
wanted our power distribution system 
to be safe, to have adequate feeder and 
branch-circuit capacity, plus flexibility. 
General Electric ewitchgear abit us ail 
these requirements.’ 


E. L. Molloy, Vice President 
Macy’s, San Francisco 


Macy's is the largest switchgear installation to date 
in any Son Francisco commercial building. Flexibility 
permits load changes without extensive changes in 
the switchgear. Metal-enclosed equipment offers 
operating safety to personnel. Macy's installation 
is @ complete General Electric project—one source 
of responsibility, plus the very best in co-ordinated 
planning, engineering, manufacturing, and service 
facilities to give maximum savings and efficiency. 





W. P. Day, San Francisco, Architect; Clyde E, Bently, San Froncheco, Consultl 





MODERN INDUSTRIAL power distribution systems using expanding or changing loads, adequate short circuit 
General Electric switchgear are applicable to any protection, safety to personnel, and low installation 
industrial plant or commercial building where you and maintenance costs. Contact your G-E sales 
want proper voltage for top performance of equip- representative for further information. Apparatus 
ment, an extremely flexible setup to take care of Dept., General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 
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This week's effort to set voluntory price ceilings ot the Dec ' level con - 
be no more than portially successful—and for a limited time 

It does, however, give business a sort of guidepost. It imp..es that the 
Economic Stabilization Agency, when it has built a staff, will try to measure 
prices against a Dec. 1 yardstick——with many, many exceptions. 

Anyhow, that gives the stabilizers something to back away from. If you 
recall, OPA was always fighting “rear-guard actions.” 








es ‘ i 

Pricing problem: Does one government agency roll back another's prices? 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp., on Dec. 6, hiked synthetic rubber from 
18)4¢ a Ib. to 24¥4¢. Does RFC have to go back to its Dec. 1 price? 





+ 

Ceiling prices, voluntary or otherwise, face hamstringing difficulties. 
That's true no matter how well “producers and processors” cooperate. 

Any general price ceiling slapped on as of a given date is bound to be 
full of inequities, to work all kinds of hardships. In fact, the very merchants 
and manifacturers who have held the line are the most unfairly treated 
(page 16). 

And this week's general ceiling had an added weakness: It’s intended 
to freeze manufacturers’ selling prices without holding down their costs. 

o 


Three specific weaknesses stand out in this hold-the-line effort: 


Not even the first fumbling efforts have been made at wage controls. 
Obviously no ceilings can be made to stick without a wage freeze. 

Congress has set limits below which farm prices cannot be shoved. Yet 
the food processor who handles farm products is ceilinged. This pushes back 
on the farmer who is going to yell plenty. 

Imported materials can't be effectively controlled. This is more important 


than ever before. It’s not just tin, rubber, coffee. It’s aluminum, copper, lead, 
and zinc, too—on which we always used to be self-sufficient, but now have to 
import in large quantities. 











e 

Washington and business just aren't talking the same language about 
the pricing of civilians’ durable goods. 

Washington speaks in terms of the big 1950 profits. Business insists on 
talking 1951—when reduced production will mean much larger fixed costs 
to be saddled on each unit of output. 

That‘s where ESA and General Motors clashed. GM sees its civilian out- 
put cut as much as 50% next year, with overhead unchanged. 

® 


Next month will be just about the last time factories can dip into the 
ranks of the unemployed for additional workers. 

Unemployment will rise in January, perhaps as high as 3-million. 

First, there is the seasonal pattern. Several hundred thousand who took 
holiday jobs, mostly in stores and allied lines, will be let go. 

- Second, there will be some rise in ‘conversion unemployment” and lay- 

offs due to growing shortages of raw materials, 

But, after January, the manpower pinch will get tighter than ever. 

a 

None but the marginal worker, or the one who is very fussy about the: 

kind of job he will take, has much trouble finding work these days. 


























You con see that in the figures on unemployment compensation. Initial 
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claims have been going up fairly sharply for several weeks—following the 
exact pattern of late 1948 when business was heading into a downspin. 

But these new claims, as often as not, are the result of layoffs in plants 
short of raw materials. The men are recalied-—or are able to get other jobs— 





‘before they become eligible for payments. 





So the number drawing compensation seems to have stabilized around 
the very low level of 900,000. 
* 
Military manpower needs already ore shrinking the civilian labor force 


at a pretty rapid rate. 

Draft calls, at 80,000 a month for January and February, will be at an 
annual rate of about 14 times the yearly growth of the labor force. And 
bigger draft calls are resulting, as always, in higher enlistment. 

Moreover, Uncle Sam is reaching deeper into National Guard ranks. 


Manufacturing employment, after rising by nearly 2-million in a year, 
has flattened out at around 1534-million. : 


But that is purely a temporary lull. Factories employed more than 17.8- 
million at the World War Ii peak. As industrial mobilization gets up stearn 
(page 15), we will again approach that peak. 

Best bet: Employment by the federal government will continue to rise. 
It’s up about 160,00(! in a year. From October to November this year, c rise 

















of 32,000 federal workers just about cancelled the decline of 34,000 on 
state and local payrolls. 


ee 

Huge consumption threatens to turn our cotton surplus into a deficit. 

Use of cotton in the U.S. last month went a shade over a million bales. 
That topples the postwar mark of 950,000 (set in January, 1947) as well as 
the World War II high of 999,742 (April, 1942). 

Compare such consumption with last year’s short crop of 9,884,000 
bales. That gives you some idea why the cotton trade fears a pinch (even 
though the 1950 crop is supplemented by 6-million bales from earlier years). 

It also helps explain why foreign buyers snapped up their quotas from 
our export allowable of 2,896,000 bales through next Mar. 31—even at the 
present towering price above 42¢ a lb. 

® 


Our position in the United Kingdom tobacco market is the poorest since 
Sir Walter Raleigh first carried the weed to England. 

Before the war, we provided three-quarters of the leaf used there. That 
was whittled to 50% in early postwar years. Our 1950 exports will be the 
lowest for any recent year—and our percentage the lowest ever. 

This is due, the Dept. of Agriculture finds, to our high prices and relative 
shortage of flue-cured leaf—also to Britain's shift to new sources of supply in 
soft-currency areas. 











e 
You may have trouble buying tires from time to time (page 28), but it’s 
no fault of the manufacturers. 
They are turning out the most casings ever—nearly 100-million this 
year, against a previous record of 91.2-million in 1947. 


But record new-car output pumps up original equipment needs. Mean- 
while, replacement buying is big, and waves of hoarding clean dealers out. 
Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Dec. 23, 1980, lseue—Business Week, 330 W. 420d St., Now Vork, N.Y. 

















The Brewers uncovered a 


new wrinkle in an old, old science 


HE ancient amber brew, you might call it. Brewing 

was a familiar art at least 5500 years ago by 
archeological record, and probably for many cen- 
turies before that. 

In such a dynasty, the brewers naturally have run 
the gamut of materials for their equipment. Starting 
with the sun-baked clay of the ancients, ranging through 
wood and various metals, today the emphasis is in- 
creasingly on stainless steel in the never-ending search 
‘for higher quality and purity, finer taste and flavor, 
and lower overall costs. The bright, shining face of 
Allegheny Metal is to be found in equipment from one 
end of a modern brewery to the other, in the barrels 
on the trucks and in almost every tap-room. 

The reason why is easy. No other available metal is 
at once as strong and as resistant to corrosion, heat 
and wear as stainless steel, 


That’s why Allegheny Metal is an essential material 
for so many industrial purposes—and for fighting 
equipment, too. We're steadily increasing our pro- 
duction, continuing to spend millions in the process— 
and as a further measure to spread the supply of stain- 
less steel, we offer every assistance to users to avoid 
undue wastage and spoilage. 


* * * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineer- 
ing help, too—are yours for the asking from Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . the 
nation’s leading producer of stainless steel in all 
forms. Branch Offices are located in principal cities, 
coast to coast, and Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny 
Stainless Steel are carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc. plants. 


You can make it BETTER with 











Licey i ena 


Many manufacturers place a surprising importance on the recovery of ‘dirt cheap’ dust from 


ELECTRIC 
= 


| tl 


— CYCLONIC 


their stack gas. One recovers over $4,000 a week, in dust worth less than a cent a pound. 
Another invested a ‘long range’ $40,000 in a high-efficiency dust recovery system...then 
recovered so much ‘cheap’ dust that he got his money back in 13 months! And, on the other 
end of the scale, a gold refiner recovers enough ore dust to reimburse him for his Buell dust 
collector several times a year! 

What do these profitable dust recovery systems have in common? Just one thing...each was 
custom-engineered, designed and produced by Buell...These profit-producers are cyclone-type 
systems, with the patented van Tongeren ‘Shave-Off’. And now, operating on the exclusive 
StediFlow dust-fall principle, Buell’'s new ‘SF’ Electric Precipitator stands ready to recover still 
finer dusts and fumes! 

Perhaps Buell can help you, too, to turn dust-waste into profits. For more information, 
write for our new book on recovering valuable dust. Buell Engineering Company, 


70 Pine Street, Suite 5005, New York 5, N. Y. 











Business Week Index (above) 
PRODUCTION 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), Oct.. .174.8 


BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
. BLS, Aug., 1939 == 100) 


Ys Stock Exchange (daly reg 
4to4 months, N. Y. ty Geetting ahs 


loans, 
. §. ‘quant int guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. . 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 
Excess reserves, all member banks 


*Preliminary, week ended Dec. 16, 
ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47, p16). 
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14-11% 


51,676 
70,301 
17,464 
2,230 
33,439 
6,302 
1,150 
21,344 


week 
225.9 


101.3 
+162,757 
$48,559 
6,909 
5,745 
$1,554 


74 


-1% 


20,922 


339.0 
359.1 
3.837¢ 
$40.75 
24.500¢ 
$2.21 
6.18¢ 
43.49¢ 
$3.35 
72.90¢ 


158.2 
3.21% 
2.66% 

14-13% 
14-13% 


49,257 
69,414 
16,919 


5.75¢ 
30.41¢ 
$1.98 
17.66¢ 


131.8 78.0 
3.29% 4.33% 
2.58% 2.77% 

14-13% 100% 
14-14% 4-4% 


48,652 +427,777 
67,574 ++32,309 
13,882 +46,963 
2,455. +#1,038 
37,409 +415,999 
5,035 +44,303 
872 5,290 
18,731 2,265 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
DEC. 23, 1950 


Coasting on mobilization is over. Henceforth you can expect a more 
rapid buildup, both in industrial readiness and military power. ; 

All timetables are being advanced—on military manpower, arms 
output, controls over materials, prices, wages. 

The reason is a new “calculation” on Russia. Until a few weeks ago, 
the Pentagon figured 1954 was the year of danger. Now it figures that 
the next 18 months may bring the showdown. It has so advised Congress. 


That explains the urgency to get mobilization going. But don’t buy 
the idea of “all-out” in advance of a big war. That would mean full con- 
version, without regard to the consequences. And if war failed to come, 
the economy might be left prostrate. Moreover, modern wars are fought 
with factories as well as men, and our big forte is factories. 

So the current objective will be two-pronged: (1) a stronger fighting 
force, with more men and weapons, but not at wartime strength (23 army 


. divisions, against 90 in World War II, and half the wartime air power) ; 


and (2) a greatly expanded industry, set to make a quick conversion to 
full war production, when and if that need arises. 


Top boss of the job is C. E. Wilson, He was picked as mobilization 
chief because he is a production man, with WPB experience (page 23). 

Note the grant of power he got. Truman is delegating to Wilson the 
full say on production, economic controls (including wages and prices), 
transport, manpower, and procurement—all the powers pertaining to 
mobilization. 

This is without precedent. (In World War II, the comparable powers 
were parceled out to Nelson, Byrnes, and the many lesser control “czars.’’) 
Truman retains veto power, of course. But he has assured his Office of 
Defense Mobilization chief of a free hand, plus White House support to 
get a program through. 

Wilson in effect is the home-front president, with this advantage 
over the elected president: He is not a candidate for elective office, so he 
doesn’t have to bow to political pressures. That’s a sizable asset— 
especially when a part of his job is to step on the public’s toes and bang 
Washington heads together. 

Sd 

Industrial preparedness will get a top priority until the big war 
comes. The prime aim in the buildup stage is not a tremendous arms 
stockpile, which might be obsolete when needed, and a huge but idle 
military force. The big emphasis will be on readying industry so that 
it can turn out a flood of latest-type weapons whenever necessary. This 
will be a major consideration with Wilson in shaping mobilization policy. 


Expansion of basic capacity is one side of industrial preparedness. 
You have already had a look at it in steel and aluminum expansion 
projects. 

Spreading of war orders among more manufacturers is the other side. 
The plans now are unfolding, and you'll read and hear much about them 
in the next few months. The underlying idea is that future defense will 
be better served, if for example, an arms order is split among three 
producers instead of being handed to a single company. Then, when the 
time for a stepup comes, there will be more producers with experience. 


A new wave of military contracts will start rolling in a few weeks 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK continued) 


WASHINGTON under the new appropriations. It will be followed by another in the spring, 

BUREAU when another boost in arms money is scheduled. Here again, the plan is 

DEC. 23, 1950 to scatter the new orders among many manufacturers, rather than to con- 
centrate them in the hands of a few. 

Negotiated contracts will be used more and more. Manufacturers 
without defense experience won’t have to bid against established arms 
makers. 

Contract price adjustments will be used as another inducement. This 
will assure newcomers against loss if they take negotiated orders. 

Subcontracting will be required on many of the big armament orders 
to give small companies military business and experience. 

Idle capacity caused by civilian cutbacks will be given a preference. 
The aim is to hold down the “conversion” unemployment of men and 
machines. 





Standardization of products to save manpower and materials is under 
consideration at the National Production Authority. Electrical wholesalers 
are urging it now for wiring, switches, and other apparatus. It was used 
in World War II on a list of items ranging from tin can sizes to heavy 
electrical equipment. Boss Wilson may give it a boost again. 


Price contro] is a mess already. Prospects are it will be months 
before the mixture of compulsory and voluntary ceilings makes any sense. 


Washington simply isn’t prepared for the job it is undertaking. 

~~ On autos, the stabilizers prejudged the rise in prices—a mistake. 
They decided on compulsory ceilings before having the facts of the rise. 
Moreover, General Motors’ refusal to sell at the rollback shows the resist- 
ance to government dictation unless there’s full war. 


The voluntary ceilings won’t work. So pricing standards (page 20) 
and plans are being rushed to make them mandatory. 

The current program is inequitable. A producer who has cooperated 
with the government and held the line is penalized. As long as his profits 
are up to the 1946-49 average, he can’t raise prices now—even if he is 
producing double—without taking the risk of a rollback later. 

Violations will be widespread. Many businesses, pinched by rising 
costs or shrinking civilian output, will raise prices arid take a chance 
that, by the time the Economic Stabilization Agency gets around to action, 
rollbacks to December 1 can’t be made. 


What are the prospects on inflation? There’s no pat answer, but here 
is the guessing by some of the stabilizers who must fight inflation: 

Prices will go up 10% in the first year after controls are imposed. 
The controllers say ceilings won’t prevent this. 

Then a 5%-a-year rise into the future—“controlled inflation.” 


Staffing the mobilizatior. agencies will be tough, even with Wilson 
at the helm. Businessmen are busy, find it inconvenient to take govern- 
ment posts. Yet their stake in who runs the controls is tremendous. 
If controls are run by businessmen, they will be ended when the need 
disappears. But if they get firmly into the hands of bureaucracy, they 


may never be dropped. 
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Extensive design experience plus ample and diversified manu- 
facturing facilities, make it possible for Corning to offer glass in 
almost any shape or form desired. Surely it would be worth a letter to 
find out how we can help you. Write today. 


PRESSED WARE 


Don’t Let Material Shortages Stump You ... sine (eg : 
PLATES TUBING 
INVESTIGATE GLASS BY CORNING j..... aes 
Glass is one of the most versatile materials available. Corning tech- a 
nicians have developed over $0,000 formulas to meet a wide range of 
uses for glass. So don’t let material shortages stump you without at 
least looking into the possibilities of glass by Corning. Use , 
Usually, most requirements can be met by the glasses Corning 
has in day to day melt .. . glasses which have a high dielectric con- 
stant, extreme resistance to physical or thermal shock, exceptional 
chemical stability, precise optical characteristics . . . sniform proper- 
ties, nO matter what the need. . RODS BULBS 
CYLINDERS LENS BLANKS 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 
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This is the week when the United States decided it 


has to get itself ready to fight. 


The irruption of Chinese troops into Korea has 
become a sort of second Pearl Harbor—less urgent but 
equally conclusive. Preparation for war becomes the 


one business of the country. 


‘¢ Wartime production boss Charles Wilson 
gets complete authority over industrial 
mobilization. Page 19. 


e A voluntary price freeze tries to hold a 
price line until Washington can administer 
real price controls—and foreshadows a con- 
trol policy. Page 20. 


e New goals for munitions production are. 
mostly talk—but set off a new drive for, 
increased munitions capacity. Page 21. 


e A formal price order on autos illustrate 
the pressures involved in economic stab 
ilization. Page 22. 


e An excess-profits tax takes its fina 
shape. Page 24. 


e It's all part of America's .. . 


Response to Defeat: Mobilization Starfj 


That's a simple policy. But executing it is a complex® 


baffling task—with all the clashing opinions, interests,) 


eliminated. 


and ambitions of peacetime exacerbated rather than 


On the following five pages BUSINESS WEEK interprets 


the first days of a new stage in our history. 


|. New Men for a New Job 


From here on, look for mobilization 
to act really tough. 

For weeks pe months, congressmen, 
businessmen, and ordinary citizens have 
been bewailing the obvious lack of 
leadership, direction, and drive in Tru- 
man’s mobilization program. 

From here on, you’re more likely to 
hear these same people bewailing too 
much leadership, too strong direction, 
and too powerful a drive. 

The difference: Truman’s persuading 
of Charles E. Wilson, General Electric 
president, to become responsible for the 
whole mobilization effort. 
¢ Wide Powers—Wilson’s record as one 
of the half-dozen leading business execu- 


tives of the nation and as a top war 
pent Re: official during World War 


I guarantees plenty of action now. So, 


does the wide grant of authority Wilson 
got from Truman as necessary to the 
ind of job Wilson figures on doing as 
boss of the new Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

The powers that Wilson now has 
make him the second most powerful 
man in Washington—second only to 
Truman himself. He will direct all 
phases of mobilization—prices, wages, 
production, plant expansion, transpor- 
tation, and military procurement. Wil- 
son hasn’t been given a direct voice in 
fiscal or foreign affairs, or the conduct 


of military: operations—although his: 
commission froin the President is broad *» 
enough to take him into these areas, 
too, if Wilson so chooses, But certainly 
for every other mobilization operation 
in Truman’s Administration, Wilson is 
the man at the top. 
e Home Front—Wilson’s job is so all- 
pea ep that it can’t be explained 
simply. He’s assistant president for the 
home front. He’s the new Jimmy 
Byrnes, Donald Nelson, Leon Hender- 
son, and Jesse Jones—all in one bundle, 
and then some. 

Truman’s executive order put it this 


way: 

ie “shall direct, control, and co- 
ordinate all mobilization activities of 
the executive branch of the govern- 


the functions 
such agencies 
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ment .. . he may perform 
thscugh wich’ Goiey said 





“ity Manpower 


and in such manner as he shall . . . de- 
termine . . . to the extent that any pro- 
vision of any prior executive order or 
irective is mconsistent with the 
visions of this order, the latter 
control.” 
© Old Story—Truman didn’t have to 
he sold the idea that this is the right 
way to run a mobilization program—to 
whip the nation into shape to take on a 
war, All during World War II ihe then 
Senator Truman was insisting that what 
Roosevelt really needed was one man to 
run the whole show. 

Roosevelt came around to this—but 
only after vested bureaucratic interests 
were built up in OPA, WPB, PAW, 
and other agencies. Consequently, the 
authority of Byrnes, who became “as- 

istant president,” actually was exer- 
Rised to iron out and smooth over dis- 
tes between povete: strong-minded 
Reacy heads who had already laid down 


— and procedures in their own 


Wilson doesn’t face that kind of a 
blem. The mobilization agencies 
ted since Korea have barely begun to 


From Scratch—So Wilson will de- 
the policies these agencies will 
®llow—almost from the start. Wilson 
n will run them—and eventually, 
ps only a couple months away, 
ilson will put all these scattered shops 
ether. 
en you'll have Wilson’s ODM at 
top, with a relatively small staff, 
least at first. As Wilson’s first week 
mt under way, Sidney Weinberg, Wall 
eet’s ace recruiter of businessmen for 


Under ODM there will be (1) a pro- 

ction agency containing all the con- 

Ils now spread among Commerce, 

terior, Agriculture, and Interstate 

mmerce Commission, (2) a price- 

e stabilization agency—the one now 
headed by Valentine, and (3) a man- 
power agency. 
—This last isn’t yet in ex- 
istence, and the legislation for it has 
not yet been passed. But you can ex- 
= a determined drive—backed by 

ilson—to give the government au- 
thority to hold workers in their jobs 
and move them to other jobs. Faced 
with the task Truman and Congress 
have handed him, Wilson will spotlight 
the lack of control over the most criti- 
cal shortage, the key component of all 
—manpower. 

A manpower ny with that kind 
of authority may be a long time com- 
ing. But once Congress votes Truman 
the power to reshuffle any nonmobi- 
lization agency, look for a centralized 
manpower office containing under one 
roof such things as Selective Service, 
U.S. Employment Service, and a new 


War Labor Board for settling disputes. 

¢NSRB Washed Out—The ant 
fling of authority and agencies already 
means this: 

Symin, and NSRB are washed 
out. “B.C.” (before Charlie), Syming- 
ton was the top mobilizer. His NS. 
was the policy-making and the plan- 
ning agency, even though, on paper, 
Symington was only a “dispute-settler.” 

Wilson, however, has complete au- 
thority to tell Sawyer, Chapman, and 
Brannan how to run their controls 
agencies. Where mobilization is con- 
cerned, Truman has made his cabinet 
officers Wilson’s subordinates—which 
is one reason why Wilson will take 
NPA and the other agencies out of 
the departments that now have them. 


° Office—Until Wilson is sree 
to consolidate them, the controls 
agencies will stay where they are. 
Symington’s staff will be goa 
some will go to Wilson’s ODM, some 
to the operating agencies—at NPA and 
Interior. A shell of the present NSRB 
will remain as a staff office of the Presi- 
dent—what it was before Korea and be- 
fore Symington’s arrival, 

What happens to Symington? As 
a political figure of ability—with 
scarcely a scar on him;Symington is 
being suapested for many a high posi- 

And it seems likely that he got a 
commitment from Truman when the 


ll. Stabilization 


The pricing standards announced by 
the Economic Stabilization Agency are 
no more than the groundwork for a 
tight dollars-and-cents freeze. When 
that comes, it will be at a level sub- 
stantially higher than the present. 

Voluntary compliance won’t work 
for long. ESA knows it. The stand- 
ards are just a stall—a grab for borrowed 
time in which to build the administra- 
tive and enforcement machinery needed 
to make mandatory controls effective. 
eS Price Administrator DiSalle 
was worried about the flood of price in- 
creases that has been building up in 
recent weeks—washing machines, cello- 
phane, men’s suits up around 9%. Last 
week he decided that imposing selective 


‘controls step by step wouldn’t stem the 


blanket— 
ut prices 


tide. Hence, the volunta 
nearly all ESA could do a 
at this time. 

Sketchy as the pricing order is, it 
carries the germ of a new Administra- 
tion pricing philosophy, one that is sure 
to underlie the mandatory system that 
eventually will be set up. Briefly, the 
philosophy is this: In setting ceilings, 
the government will be more interested 
in your profits than your costs. 

° panlienlie-Under the new standards 
Dec. 1 is the base date. You can raise 


lans for a general reshuffling of jobs. 
ete a ee 
kind that you'll be reading about until 


somthing really ha : 

° Reshuffle-Marshall, not a_ strong 
man, physically, is a natural for the less- 
exacting job of chief-of-staff to the 
Presiden 4 Acheson, when the — 
ight, will resign, Symington to Sec- 
rey of Deteobe, end’ Uscrseceiory 
of ense ‘Robert Lovett becomes 
Secretary of State. — 

Proponents of switches such as this 
advance strong reasons why this or 
another shake-up makes sense. Just 
how soon Truman comes to any such 
conclusion is, however, anyone’s guess. 

Below the high-level reorganization, 
NPA this week was carrying on at its 
present stand. The first order on tin 
was out this week—civilian users must 
hold consumption in January to 100% 
of their nee during the first 
half of 1950, and at 80% in February. 
and March. A cobalt order was in 
process—One that gives the government 
complete allocation of the entire sup- 
ply. Further off was an order on copper, 
which will be the first metal order of 
its kind. It will forbid the use of cop- 
per in a whole string of nonessential 
civilian uses. A similar order on alumi- 
num will follow. 


Has to Wait 


your prices—or in the case of a distribu- 
tor, you can raise your markup—only on 
comlitinn that you can meet one of two 
tests. Either: 

(1) Your current profits before taxes 
must be less than what you were making ~ 
in the period 1946-49. Or... 

(2) The particular items involved are 
being produced (or retailed) at a loss, 
even though over-all profits are equal to 
the 1946-49 standard. In this case, you 
can raise the price of the unprofitable 
items either by the amount necessary to 
put them into the black or by the 
amount of the increases in wage and 
material costs since June 24—whichever 
is the lower. 

Distributors are not supposed to ap- 

ply their customary percentage markups 
to a supplier's new price so long as 
they still have inventories purchased at 
a lower price. And producers are sup- 
posed to continue making their lower- 
priced lines in the same proportion as 
they did before Korea. 
-© Squeeze on Profits—The result of 
these standards will be a squeeze on the 
profits of many companies. Holding to 
the same net income before taxes will 
mean a lower net income after the 
revenue agents have taken their slice. 

But even so, the standards don’t add 
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up to a formula that can do a real price- 

control job now, And translated i 

dollars-and-cents ceilings—as they even- 
we he-tney ene, eee Pe 


© Weak 


ing below the 


DiSalle free to put ceilings on beef, 


lamb, and veal only. However, DiSalle 
pad touch wheat, pork, milk, eggs, or — 


Spots—The Defense Act for- — 
bids ceilings on farm commodities sell- ~ 
parity price. That leaves — 


Then, too, there’s no way to put an — 


iron-clad lid on raw materials. 


cost just so much to raise or get out of | 


the ground—and that determines how — 


much the producer must be paid. In ~ 
the case of rubber, wool, and tin— . 


which are internationally traded-com- 


modities—the 
totally meaning 
ernment subsidies. 

So what’s left? Only the area of ad- 
ministered prices—branded, manufac- 


ricing standards are 
unless you have gov- 


tured items, the prices of which are 


largely controlled by the maker, rather 

than the market. Admittedly, this is a 

large field and one where you can get a 

high percentage of compliance from a 

relatively few big producers. But even 

est producers have their cost prob- 
s. 


Some firms will even find that the 
standards give them a blank check to 
raise prices. These are the companies 
that aren’t doing too well right now. 
They can hike prices until they get 
back to the 1946-49 level. 

And what if materials cutbacks slash 
pap hunky they are certain to? The 

SA formula would permit whopping 
price increases, like it or not. How else 
would a business be able to maintain a 
constant dollar profit on reduced 
volume? 


e The ee Line—So you can sa 
with certainty that the price line vant 
be held. 

Representatives of the meat and pe- 
troleum industries have already sat 
down with ESA rts to justify re- 
cent price boosts. But the first really 
big crack will probably come after New 
Year’s—and with ESA’s reluctant ap- 
proval. 

On Jan. 3, metals producers will come 
in to talk with ESA officials about costs 
and ceilings. On paper, the prices of 
steel, copper, zinc, and lead are already 
frozen at Dec. 1 levels, But if those 
prices prove to be out of line with pro- 
duction costs, ESA will have to author- 
ize a boost. 

After that, the dam _ will break. 
There’s no time limit to the voluntary 
pricing standards program. But ESA 
will be lucky if it can the blanket 
even pate intact until Mar. 1—the ex- 
paw te of the automobile price 
reeze. By that time, ESA may be ready 
to impose dollar-and-cents profit mar- 
gins, item by item. 
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CHARLES WILSON and Defense Secretary Marshall agree thet on inunitions . . 


lll. Capacity Is the Thing 


You can’t take Administration esti- 
mates of rearmament progsess at face 
value. In his national emergency ad- 
dress last week, President Trumaa said 
that within the next year airplane pro- 
duction would ‘be quintupled and mili- 
tary vehicle output quadrupled Like 
President Roosevelt’s “50,000 airplanes” 
speech in 1940, these are goals—not 
predictions based on the current status 
of defense procurement. 
¢ Spending Speed—Here are the facts: 
So far, a total of eaten eg tha 
appropriated this t for ing 
aomikioes, Actual debentias to Mate 
total about $3.1-billion, A supplemen- 
tal appropriation bill now in Congress 
earmarks $8.5-billion for procurement, 
raising the total for the year to $18.7- 
billion. 

If Truman really means to aon 
or quintuple output of planes or tanks, 
it will show up in the second supple- 
mentary —— bill that he 
sends to Congress in January. Best 

esses now are that the request will 

for only about $5-billion. That will 
indicate no real spur to production, 
just a normal buildup. But a request 
for an additional $10-billion or $15- 
billion for procurement will mean that 
all-out uction. is really on the way. 

It will come, if it does, accompanied 
by orders for rigid limitation of civilian 
production. The load of such an abrupt 
speedup would have to be carried al- 
most entirely by civilian industry. Much 
of the added airplane production, for 
instance, would spill over into auto 

lants. The aviation industry today 
joesn’t have the capacity, the materials, 


or the manpower to do more than trip 
output in a year. (That would be « 
increase to. about 660 military aircratg 
a month from the pre-Korea output of 
220 a month.) So auto output woul@ 
be cut back to 40% or 50% of norm: 
Washington i talking about now. 
ashin, i t now. 
» Plante, Not Products—But the realy 
direction of military ing now i 
not for immediate, quantity "gigesers 
of guns, tanks, and planes. It is aimeqy 
long nding the nation’ 
Defense Secretary. 
Marshall this week directed the Army 
Navy, and Air Force to broaden the 
base of military production so as to 
build up the largest possible potenti 
arsenal, ; 
From now on the services will be» 


prodding prime contractors to spread _y 


their work to subcontractors th*t are 
not now ing on defense c. ‘ers. 
The Pentagon will let contract: to 
operators, to put, say, one line of a Sve- 
line plant onto munitions work. This 
may not provide such quick delivery of 
arms, but it will give more plants 
experience. 

e Munitions Board plans to sched- 
ule more plants to be ready for the kind 
of production it wants—whether for 
Army, Navy, or Air Force—whenever 
total mobilization is ordered. Already 
more than 10,000 companies are on 
MB’s list. 

Advertised bidding is on the wa 
out; it takes too long. Sec. Marsha 
has told his procurement men to go in 
for informal negotiated contracts in- 
stead, to save time. 





IV. A Case Study in Controls 


Here’s how the automobile i ; 


was pushed over the brink from price’. 
persuasion to dictated controls by the - 


government. 


© Case For autos, the issue 


with Economic Stabilization chief Val 


entine was quickly drawn and 
settled. The blow-by-blow was 

to follow, but it’s a vital case study, 
especially for the other industries where 
price ceilings are now being considered. 

Oil men in the west have 
been asked to roll back a 25¢ f 
increase on crude. Scrap industry 
spokesmen and meat packers have been 

lalking costs and prices in Washington. 

more will follow. _ 

So what is the story on autos? 

‘ocumentation and reporting pull to- 

ther this history of the government's 

rst intrusion into private business’ 

ricing policies since World War II: 

Dec. 5—Washington was in a state 

hysteria over the sudden reversal in 
@orca. The President was being ad- 
#ised to declare a national emergency, 

p on all-out mobilization, price and 

¢ freeze, everything. 

"he handful of officials in Valentine’s 

SA was taken aback to read that 

neral Motors had announced a price 

crease of about 5% on its 1951 

odels just coming out and that Ford 

$ upping its prices in a range from 

87.50 to $165. 

@ Dec. 7—Valentine wired GM and 
ord to hold off until he could sit 
own with the industry and talk things 
er. Valentine reacted mostly on 
ex, without too much consultation 
ith his colleagues. Price stabilizer 
ichael DiSalle, who was brand-new 
the job, didn’t play much part in 

e decision. 

Some of Valentine’s associates  fig- 
ured the boss was putting the cart be- 
fore the horse—that he should have 
listened to Detroit's arguments before 
5 Ny a rollback to Dec. }. ' 

° . 8—The industry said “no” on 
a rollback, “yes” on a conference in 
’ Washington on Dec. 13. GM Presi- 
dent Charles Wilson called VaTentine’s 
rollback request “impractical” and said 
the rise was reasonable in the light of 
increased costs of steel and labor. New 
cars at the new price started going out 
to dealers. 

¢ Dec. 11—The President summoned 
his mobilization and economic advisers. 
Recommendations for a price freeze on 
cars and industrial raw materials were 
argued energetically. NSRB chief 
Symington and John Clark of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers insisted that 
a freeze be ordered. Chairman Leon 
Keyserling of the council wanted to 
hold off for a while. 
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VALENTINE signs the auto order. 


Truman decided on an auto rollback, 
with ceilings on industrial raw mate- 
tials to follow soon. The feeling was 
that this break on prices in automo- 
biles, a field that hits everybody's im- 
agination, if not eve body’s pocket- 
book, had to be nipped, fast. 
¢ Dec. 13—Detroit executives came to 
Washington, still not believing reports 
that a price freeze was coming. The 
industry position: We just don’t be- 
lieve it possible that end products, cars, 
would be ceilinged while there are no 
ceilings on commodities going into 
them. 

Auto Workers President Walter 
Reuther came to Washington, too. He 
was concerned lest any price stabiliza- 
tion affect his union contract—the clause 
for cost-of-living increases, and the 
clause for productivity increases. 

Reuther had already written Valen- 
tine a personal Ietter (p. 62), warning 
that any government order weakening 
his union contract would invalidate 
the whole contract. 

Reuther talked privately with Val- 
entine. He asked for a complete freeze 
on all prices, not just on cars. He 
offered a wage policy that would keep 
cost-of-living pay raises, but with some 
kind of a gimmick to defer payment of 
the productivity hikes—maybe a non- 
interest-bearing bond. 

The rumor spread that Reuther had 
scared the government into backing 
down on its rollback. Then after Val- 
entine and DiSalle had talked with the 
industry men, Washington got a hint 
that a compromise was in the works. 

But in the meeting, DiSalle and 
Valentine were surprised when the in- 
dustry argued for the increase strictly 
on current costs; that its spokesmen 


did not say: Look here, we'll be down 
on output next year 20% or 30%. 
That will increase our per unit costs, 
wipe out profits. 

Valentine and DiSalle came out of 
the meeting, where the industry re- 
fused to back down, seing no way out 
but to put on the freeze—if only to 
save the government's face. > 
¢ Dec. 14—Ford offered a compromise 
formula. Ford would absorb one- 
fourth of all cost increases since the 
May 24-June 24 base period in the 
Defense Production Act and pass on 
three-fourths in higher prices. Ford 
did this on his own, unbeknownst to 
GM and the other makers. The gov- 
ernment didn’t bite. 
¢ Dec. 15—Truman went on the radio, 
announced a national emergency, and 
said price and wage ceilings were com- 
ing, some immediately. : 

e Dec. 16—ESA ordered the auto price 
increase rolled back until March 1— 
when UAW workers will be in for a 
cost-of-living increase. General Motors 
called the order “discriminatory” and 
not “reasonable” as defined by the price 
and wage stabilization law. 

¢ Dec. 18—GM told its dealers that 
cars received after Dec. 18 could not be 
sold until GM released them from con- 
signment. And on cars delivered before 
then, GM washed its hands of interest 
in what amount the dealers managed 
to sell them for. 

ESA saw in this a challenge to the 
government to ride herd on every dealer 
in the country to see that the manu- 
facturers’ Dec. 1 ceiling was also re- 
flected in the retail price. 

Valentine called GM’s Wilson and 
requested, unsuccessfully, that GM let 
the new cars go. 


* e Dec. 19—Truman told his news con- | 


ference that the price-ceiling order 
would be enforced, that the rollback 
will go back to whatever date Valentine 
picks. Truman also said, when asked 
whether he could force GM to sell its 
cars, that he would cross that bridge 
when he came to it. As a matter of 
fact, the Defense Production Act ex- 
ressly prohibits the government from 
Sociee a seller to sell. 


On this same day, Ford announced 
it would comply with the rollback and 
ot a pat on the back from Valentine 
S wire. GM suggested a compromise: 
Let cars be sold at the higher price, with 


rebates to dealers and buyers later if 
the increase is proved to be unjustified. 
Again, ESA wasn’t having any. 

Still on Dec. 19, DiSalle put out his 
temporary pricing. standards for “volun- 
tary compliance.” The policy: You 
don’t get a price increase if your profits 
are equal to or above the average profits 
for the period, 1946-1949. 

Automobiles are having a boom year, 
with profits considerably higher than 
the base. 
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V. First Problem: Staff 


loon 


One of the first problems 
Charles E. Wilson as the new boss 
mobilization is how to get top industry 
men to W; i 


top aides 
high 
pable ; 


men in industry or 


ta- 
bilization Agency and the National 
Production Authority. 
This is the level where the controls 
cies most need industry's help. 
ou can’t set prices on nuts and bolts, 
for example, or allocate steel for them 
without knowledge of the industry. 
¢ Handicaps--Washington’s mobilizers 
are aware of this, and they’ve done just 
about hing in their power to 
bring in industry le. They haven’t 
been very su 1 because (1) busi- 
nessmen are reluctant, for a variety of 
reasons, to take mobilization jobs, and 
(2) Truman is prejudiced against busi- 
nessmen-on-loan-to-government. 

Prime example was the post of Price 
Administrator for ESA, which: was re- 
jected by more than a score of business- 
men and others. The Administration 
finally had to turn to a municipal offi- 
cial—Toledo’s mayor, Michael V. 
DiSalle. 
 Variations—The degree of reluctance 
among businessmen varies from industry 
to industry. The automobile crowd 
shies away from Washington as much 
as any group. 

At the other extreme is the steel 
industry. Steel lined up a whole crew 
of good men in World War II, with 
the American Iron & Steel Institute 
acting as a clearinghouse. When NPA 
was set up this time, the first important 
steel man tapped was David B. Carson, 
sales vice-president of Sharon. It is 
understood among steel men that each 
company will furnish a quota. 

¢ oil industry also furnished much 

top brass in World War II and is 
already sending men to Washington. 
¢ Truman Stand—The President’s at- 
titude has contributed no little to the 
reluctance of businessmen. He flatly 
rejected the World War II system of 
dollar-a-year men, where businessmen 
got leave to take government jobs, 
especially in the War Production Board. 
ey remained on their companies’ 
bee ot a token dollar annually 

om Uncle Sam. 

e Exemptions—The Defense Produc- 
tion Act provided for businessmen serv- 
ing without compensation (WOC’s), 
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Be 


waged 
sitdown for nearly two months, 
In the interim, every 
mobilization : seo to be 
roved indivi ree at the i 
ouse. NPA chief Wi ‘ i 


nounced ground rules. Hiring 
WOC’s, experts, and consultants was 
in enough red tape to dis 
courage all but the most d te 
agencies. In addition, experts and con- 


The lame-duck Congress is now set 
to vote a corporate excess-profits tax 
as the second instalment of a mobiliza- 
tion tax program. Already you can see 
its size and shape: 

¢ Your company. will have to pay 
a tax of 75% on its excess profits. 

e All profits over 85% of postwar 
average earnings will be classed as 
excess, To calculate average earnings 
you will use the best three of the four 
years 1946-1949. As an alternative to 
the average earnings: method you can 
compute a return on invested capital 
at ar og si in the law. 

¢ The levy will reach back to 
profits earned since July 1 of this year. 

This much is certain. In addition 
the regular corporate income tax may 
be raised from 45% to 47%. 
¢ High Yield—The tax will bring in 
close to the $4-billion a that the 
President asked from last 
month, Revenue officials have put the 

re lower. But th 
what the take would be from current 
income; by the time the tax goes into 
effect, incomes will be higher. 

Of course, the bill is still before the 
Senate, and it will have to pass through 
a House-Senate conference before it 
reaches the White House for Truman’s 
signature. But both houses have agreed 
to the key provisions so they are now 
as good as law. 

° er for Business—On the points 
of difference, the House and Senate 


illiam H. Harri. | 


usually figure. 


action before Dec. 
likely to get its way on most of th 
i and in practically all cases i 
version is less distasteful to b 
ing features of the b 
are still technically in doubt; the Hou 
may get a few concessions to its versic 
os - Railroads, airlines, pip Re 
lines, and electric and gas companic 
get a “more favorable versic 
of the invested-capital method of figu 
ing “normal” ts. They are allov 
a specified rate of earnings on capital 
after normal tax. The rate will be 6% 
for pipelines and power companies. For’ — 
rail and airlines it is likely to be 7%; 
however, 


high, the Senate voted to 

regular income from 45 
47%. But to keep the hike from hurt- 
ing too much it voted also to limit the 
total bill a corporation would have to 
pay by all levies to 60% of income. 





the House version only allows» “” 


ABOVE CITY TRAFFIC tocar un 40 of ties dning Kooi choles 


A once blighted area, one short block from Ti A handsome, modern bes terminal, used . 
BEFORE | souse, Caaaa | le 190,560 comescberr sual tongdicionne —— 
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SWARMS OF COMMUTERS ride the new bus terminal’s 31 moving stairways during evening msh hour in New York City’s . . 


New Bus Terminal: 


New York City’s Times Square is 
one of the most congested traffic areas 
in the world. And the situation hasn’t 
been helped much by the 2,500 buses 
that enter and leave the midtown area 
each day. 

Last week the way was cleared to get 
the great majority of those buses off the 
city’s streets altogether: The Port of 
New York Authority — its new 
$24-million bus terminal a block west 
of the Square. 

Commuter buses from New Jersey 
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Commuters queued stoically in open lots to board 
buses homeward-bound for New Jersey. 


make up about 80% of the 2,500. 
Until now, they’ve flocked to terminals 
and open lots all over the midtown 
area. Most of these buses will never 
touch the city’s streets again; they'll 
cross from the top floor of the terminal 
to the Lincoln Tunnel to New Jersey 
by way of an overhead ramp (picture, 
left). 

Long-distance buses, will use the ter- 
minal, too. They'll enter a lower floor 
from the street. They won't be off 
the street entirely, but they will never 


AFTER ter at feat t 


BOON TO COMMUTERS 
BALM FOR TRAFFIC ILLSe 


get closer to Times Square than 
ong blocks. 


Inside, the terminal is completely 


modern. Bus movements are elect 
cally controlled. There are 31 movi 
stairways to Carry passengers to buses 
and direct underground connection 
with the city’s three subway syst 

Everyone is happy 
Poetical 9S < One observer even 
‘commented during rush hour on oper 
ing night, “My God, even the b 
drivers, are smiling.” 


y still be long in 
they're protected from 


the new terminal, 
the weather. 
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af %e split up. Now th 


FTC Can Stop Mergers; 
Lays Off Arms Makers 


Federal antitrusters received a . 
new wea inst corporate size this 
week. But at the same time they find 
all their weapons, old and new, blunted 
by military mobilization. 

The new weapon; control over cor- 
porate mergers achicved by purchase 
of physical assets rather than of stock. 

¢ blunting: a policy of deferring 
all major antitrust actions against mun)- 
tions producers. Tipoff on this is the 
government's action last week on the 
case it won against General Electric’s 
lamp operations. Last May, the anti- 
.trusters urged that GE's lamp business 
have asked the 


 @ourt to defer the whole question of 


4" 
ei 


.e 


$plit-up for as much as five years—be- 
tause the industry “is becoming more 


aend more engaged in defense.” 


Teeth—An amendment to the Clay- 
pn act now gives the Federal Trade 
ommission power to dissolve any 


erger. 
rT C thonght it had this power back 


These 


F (Expectations 


Changed... 


(Meh aes 


Why 305 Companies 


Commerce Dept. and SEC _period- 
ically find out what industry thinks it 
will spend for capital equipment. Gen- 
erally, plans and actual outlays check 
out. But there are exceptions. 

This year Commerce looked at the 
exceptions. In the December Survey of 
Current Business, Irwin Friend: and 
Jean Bronfenbrenner round up the an- 
swers to why management switched 
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ns 


Chariaad their Minds 


in 1914, when the Clayton act was 
passed. It em ed to order a 
company to divest itself of stock ac- 

ired to gain control of a itor, 

But by 1926, the Su Court 
had ruled that this n't be ex- 
tended to cover “merger by purchase of 
physical assets.” 

ince 1927, FTC has urged Congress 
to close the loophole. Last week Con- 
gress did. 


¢ Effects—Sponsors say it applics to any | 


merger of corporations in interstate com- 
merce “which may substantially lessen 
eee or. . . create a monopoly.” 
ey say it doesn’t apply to buying 
up a company “in a failing or bankrupt 
condition.” Nor does it prevent a smal! 
—— from selling or merging. 
¢ Evidence—The antitrusters in ‘the 
t. of Justice have had little success 
in getting the courts to use the Sher- 
man act to split up companies it charges 
are already monopolies. 
But now, FTC has only to find that 
a new merger “may substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monop- 
oly,” and it can order divestiture of 
stock or assets. On substantial evidence, 
the courts must uphold FTC. 


So.This Many Companies 


sas. 


= 
VORO-CONnNW 


rE rerertey try 


XN 


eS  e-; 


signals in comparatively “normal” 1949. 

Among companies whose spending 
differed by 25% from their plans: 
Changes in the sales and earnings out- 
look, plus shifts in the need for work- 
ing capital, accounted for most of the 
downward revisions. Changes in sup- 
ply and cost of plant and equipment, 
in competitive Conditions, were behind 
most of the jumps. 


GE's New Boss . 
Cordiner becomes president 
as C.E. Wilson moves to Wash- 
ington. He had been heir ap- 
parent since promotion last year. 


_ Nobody but nobody at General 
Electric Co. us ay ok rer was surprised 
when Ralph J. diner was elected 
ye ers t week to succeed Charles 

. Wilson. The only surprise was the 

timing-it had been ticketed for No- 
vember, when Wilson was due to retire 
at the age of 65. ; 
Special Post—Cordiner’s rise to the 
top became a foregone conclusion last 
year when he was made executive vice- 
president. In GE, that job is filled 
only when the time nears for the retire- 
ment of the incumbent president. 
Three men have held it: en D. 
Young, Wilson, and Cordiner. Each 
of them was moved up from the ranks 
of vice-presidents to the executive vice- 
presidency a year or so before he was 
due.to become the company’s No. 1 
officer. 

The. post of executive vice-president 
therefore will remain vacant until the 
company has to pick Cordiner’s suc- 
cessor. That is a long way off if 
Cordiner remains until he’s 65; he is 
only 50 now. He has been with GE 
for 24 years and has been in the elec- 
trical business ever since school days 
(except for a time during World War 
II, when he was with the War Pro- 
duction Board). i 
¢ Sales Side—Cordiner is considered by 
his associates as a strong administrator. 
He himself uses the words Beer: tl 
and “virile” often in talking about GE. 
He came up on the sales side and is 
most at home when talking about mer- 
chandising. 

However, he has been working closely 
with Wilson since the war, thus has 
been exposed to all problems of the 
company. 

Cordiner has directed many of the 
changes in the GE organization in 
recent years. He had a hand in the 
new marketing setup and was on top 
of the recent revision of the apparatus 
department, which accounts for 50% 
of total GE business. 

Wilson’s departure after 51 years of 
service is not expected to herald an’ 
exodus of GE men to Washington. 
Company officials hope Wilson will fill 
the top echelon of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization with men from 
other companies. 

GE is now doing about 22% of its 
total business on military. contracts. 
If there is all-out mobilization, prob- 
ably as high as 80% will be war work, 


as in World War II. 
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THERE’S THREE-WAY ERROR CONTROL 
ON THE NEW COMPT | 


I see. 


hear 
and(feel.-> 


“It’s a wonderful 
feeling to know I can work 
at top speed on my new 
Comptometer—I’m warned 
by sight—by sound— 
by feel whenever I make an 
operating error.” 


It’s true! Our exclusive 
Controlled-Key mechanism 
absolutely eliminates 
operating errors caused 
by imperfect stroke! 


This protection gives your 
operator confidence to 
work at top speed. 


Speed plus accuracy equals 
remarkable economy! 


AND FLOATING 


. both the new Comptometers feature the effortless Floating 
Touch. It’s smooth and light . . . hands seem to float over the 
keyboard. Your operators will love it! 

Other features that on your operator to handle figure work 
accurately ... easily... and economically: 
NEW NON-GLARE soniahe-contsiiaiile selected to prevent eye- 
strain... to harmonize with modern office décor 


TOUCH 


NEW GIANT ANSWER NUMERALS —easy to read at a glance! 

NEW DECIMAL POINTS—conveniently numbered by column. 

NEW "INGER-FORM KEY TOPS—designed for high-speed operation 
and to prevent broken fingernails! 

+ » + and many other exciting new improvements! if you want 
the most efficiency for the least expense—call your nearest 
Comptometer representative today! 


Giciai PTOMAETER 


R86. S. 6. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1773 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Ill 
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Cutier-Hommer Electrenie Con. 
trol fer range drive used in the 
manvfecture of reefing peper. 


or 5 
: s 


{ 
q 


Cutier-Hammer Electronic 
Dencer Rell Contre! used in 
the menviecture of textiles. 


Blectrenic section of © large Cutier-Hammer 
control pene! used te ebtein neer-magic 
performance by @ huge machine teel. 
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for difficult 
drive problems 


Electronic motor control frequently 


‘~ proves to be a near-miracle in solving 


seemingly impossible problems of 
machine performance. But it isn’t as 
new and revolutionary as many people 


think. Cutler-Hammer Electronic - 


Motor Control has been hard at work 
for years ...day afterday ..on such 
rugged, demanding jobs as those in 
steel mills, automobile factories, tex- 
tile mills, newspaper pressrooms, rail- 
road shops, rubber mills, and petro- 
leum refineries. Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers have long coupled the broadest 
of all motor control experience with 
a practical know-how in electronics 

nning more than 30 years to the 
time when they worked out many basic 
electronic control circuits and the orig- 
inal designs for some of today’s most 
widely used industrial type electronic 
tubes. If you think your machines or 
processes can be improved by the use 
of electronics, discuss your problems 
with a Cutler-Hammer engineer. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 


More Canadian aluminum will go to 
Britain under a new contract with 
Aluminum Co. of Canada. Shipments 
will be stepped up to about 175,000 
tons next year, 240,000 tons in 1952 
and 1953. Alcan’s price: financial con- 
cessions and a new $25-million loan. 


e 

Men in new jobs: William L. Batt. The 
former president of SKF Industries will 
be U.S. member of the new Atlantic 
Pact defense production board. . . . 
Robert M. Hutchins. He will resign 
after 21 years with the University of 
Chicago to become an associate director 
of the Ford Foundation. Also moving 
to the Ford fund: Chester C. Davis, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis. He'll keep his old job, 
however. 


e 
Synthetic rubber output was crippled 
by a breakdown at the government- 
owned butadiene plant in E) Segundo, 
Calif. NPA immediately called back 
purchase permits to large and middle- 
size companies. The agency now figures 
synthetic consumption this month will 


be off 13% from planned. 
* 


Panic buying of tires is breaking out in 
scattered sections as rumors of ration- 
ing crop up. Miami, Fla.. and San 
Antonio have both been cleaned out in 
recent weeks by scare waves. 


€ 
The biggest expansion in its history 
was announced by Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube—$90-million for its Indiana 


Hazbor plant at East Chicago. The 

goal: a 20% jump in steel ingot ca- 

pacity, a 15% rise in pig iron output. 
° 


Aubum’s hunt for a new major indus- 
try (BW —Jul.22’50,p68) was finally re- 
warded. General Electric said it would 
build a $1-million-plus plant to em- 
ploy 2,000 in the New York town. 
Only catch: GE has no idea when it 
will start construction. 


v 
The need for ore carriers is behind the 
purchase by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
of a Victory ship from the Maritime 
Administration. The vessel will be 
converted into a bulk freighter, should 
be in operation on the lakes by July. 
That’s a year before a new vessel would 
be ready. 


e 
Peoria’s sinking airport (BW —Jun.10 
’50,p67) landed in the courts. The local 
airport authority asked for an injunc- 
tion against the company that oper- 
ates a coal mine beneath the field. It 
wants no more coal removed unless 
there is adequate support to prevent 
further sinking. 
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65 different types of 
 tiesinedé':<; thewnnid all sunennis Genel 
unparalleled protection through Recordak microfilming: 


Complete protection . . . because documents are recorded with photo- 
graphic accuracy and completeness . . . on compact film rolls which can’t be 
altered without detection . . . which can be vault-stored, if you wish, in just 1% 
of the space the originals would require. 
Quick protection . . . because documents are recorded instantaneously . . . as fast 
as they are fed into the microfilmer—60 or more per minute when you feed by hand; 
hundreds per minute when you use the Recordak Automatic Feeder. 
Low-cost protection . . . because 7,000 letter-sized documents, for example, are 
recorded on a $3.90 roll of film—a roll of film, incidentally, that’s no larger than the 
palm of your hand. And each tiny image on the roll appears sharp and clear when you 
view it greatly enlarged in the Recordak Film Reader. 

Cf y Cf 


Unparalleled protection is just one of the advantages that Recorfak 
microfilming is bringing to 65 different types of business . . . thousands 

of concerns. a 

Remember, it can also simplify your accounting routines by eliminating 
tedious manual copying . . . reclaim 99% of your filing space . . . speed your 
reference work. 

Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 

This illustrated booklet describes interesting business applications . . . and 
gives full facts on the complete line of Recordak Microfilmers—now available 
on an attractive purchase or rental plan. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary é 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


SRECORDPK =X 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Koduk Company ) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 





NEW PRODUCTS 


sOmpressovs use: y the 


S ciad Food Carrier 


Keeping food frozen a delivery 
to retailers is a problem in the frozen 
food industry. Weber-Washburm Co. 
hopes to ease it with an insulated, light- 
weight, collapsible food carrier, called, 
the Snow Crop Shipper. It keeps food 
frozen for more than 24 hr. in temper- 
atures up to 95 deg., uses no dry ice or 

_Tefrigerant. 

Snow Crop’s covering is flexible Neo- 
rene-impregnated fabric. Underneath 
1s a vapor-barrier of vinyl plastic film be- 
tween two layers of 1-in. thick Fiberglas 


Move Over, Mountain... rap a i og rage 


core of rubber insulation. 
Snow Crop holds; 100 Ib.-120 Ib. of 


fhese Gardner-Denvers are Impatient | ‘ton foods, stands 16 in. deep when 
a RRS nS Se NNN filled. Empty, it is.6 in. high, weighs 


16 lb. It has zipper fasteners for gettin 

™ at the food, and straps for binding an 
* : o> P : carrying. 

There was no time to lose on this job. A railroad and state high- Clinton Foods, Inc., Owens-Coming 

ways had to be relocated in a hurry to make way for a river Fiberglas Corp., and British Zylonite, 


diversion. Wisely, the contractor chose Gardner-Denver Port- By >  Gereoping ~ ty 2 
. =o deste ¢ Source: Weber-Washburn Co., Inc., 
able Air Compressors to power his drilling tools. These com- 40 Broadway, New York City. 


pressors never take “time out” because of weather or altitude — e Price: $19.95, 

water-cooled cylinders provide a constant, unfailing supply of 

air. Because Gardner-Denver Portables are so impatient to get Radi ation Detector 

every job done quickly, they are first choice with contractors who Polaroid Corp. has developed an in- 
can’t take chances. strument that shows the amount of 


Gardner-Denver Co , Quincy, Mlinoi atomic radiation you've absorbed— 
Ting ae ee lee within | min. after exposure. It’s small 
enough to hang around your neck like 


SINCE 1858 
a soldier’s dog tag. 


. The dosimeter consists of a metal 

case with a flat paper package inside. 

THE QUALITY LEADER IN PUMPS. COMPRESSORS AND ROCK paints | The package, in tum, contains sensi- 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Heating industrial devices is simplified 
with a system developed by Electro- 
weave Mfg. Co. Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. The company 
weaves nylon-reinforced cords, spun 
glass, and silicone coverings into any 
shape to fit around small devices, such 
as crucibles, then shoots a current 
through to heat them. 

a 
Fruits and vegetables can be sized ac- 
curately at 220 pieces a minute with a 
12-ft. machine, made by Harrah Sales 
Co., 2000 N. E. Sandy Boulevard, 
Portland 14, Ore. The machine has 12 
calibrating cups, sells for $1,625. 

e 


An hydraulic sander, made by Wysong 
& Miles Co., Greensboro, N. C.,makes 
up to 100 6-ft. strokes a minute, takes 
high loads for long periods. 

.2 


Butren, an additive for oils and greases, 
is said to reduce friction by as much 
as 88%. It’s made by Trans-World 
Oil Co., 2235 Fifth Ave., Seattle I. 


Gun accidents are less likely with an 
aluminum guard that locks over the 
trigger guard. Made H. M. Sheer 
Co., Quincy, Ill., it sells for $2.75. 

s 


Brake hoses from tractor to trailer are 
kept clear of grease when they’re held 
up by a pole device, called Hitch- 
Hiker, that fastens behind the tractor 
cab. It is made by Wheels, Inc., 222 
W. 65th St., New York City 23. 
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CONTINENTAL 
MODEL C145-2 


301 Ce, gery rior 
145 hp. ot 2 rpm. 











Fi IRST..- iN lisa Gicaauees nt MEANS 


SAFETY, DEPENDABILITY, LONG LIFE 
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FIRST... IN OWNER PREFERENCE FOR MORE THAN 
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BACKS YOU 
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Something for Uncle Sam te keep under his hat 


This aerial photcgraph shows the method vied in eliminating 
four.old tunnels which restricted clecrances on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad's Panhandle Division between Pittsburgh ond Columbus. 
The old tunnel route shown in this picture curves sharply around 
the hill and info the tunnel mouth indicated by the arrow. Now, 
observe the new right-of-way through the open cut, the sharp 
curves and tunnel eliminated. Plenty of room to clear the big 
box cors and oversize open loads; faster time for oll shipments, 





planned to save time for shippers in the move- 
ment of extra big box cars and oversize. open 
loads between the East, West, South and South- 
west. It is also ready to help Uncie Sam in the 
present and any future National emergency. 





Several great new stretches of open track have been 
built through open cuts on the Pennsylvania's Pan- 
handle Division between Pittsburgh and Columbus 
to by-pass four old tunnels near Steubenville, O. 
The old tunnels lacked clearance for some of 
today’s big modern box cars and extra-big open 
loads. Some had to be detoured. 


NEW ROUTE 





Now, even for the biggest box cars and the high 
and wide loads...no more detours! No lost time! 
All now travel this shorter route. A great 
engineering achievement. Yet, this tunnel elimi- 
nation project is only a part of the Pennsylvania's 
$81,000,000 program to improve its lines and 
facilities all the way from Pittsburgh to St. Louis. 


PER 


W PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ® 
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METAL BLUEPRINT is all you-need for accurate assembly with new... 


Assembly Jig: Fast and Cheap 


Republic Aviation Corp. finds that optical alignment of 
sembly jigs results in greater precision, lower costs, and time 
ving. Method can be adapted to any design. 


The bane of the aircraft designer is 
@at he can't build a ship with enough 
ecision. Related parts, such as bod- 
is and wings, that are turned out to 
klish_ tolerances don’t always jibe 
@hen fitted together. 
® It’s error in alignment, not measure- 
ent, that bothers the plane designer. 
r example, take a square box made 
ym 12 sticks. The length of each 
ick or side may have been measured 
nd cut to the last thousandth of an 
inch. But that’s no guarantee the box 
is a perfect square. It may be a shade 
lopsided. Same way with airplanes. 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farming- 
dale, N. Y., has licked this problem 
with a setup called optical tooling. 
Fixture fittings of a jig—the points that 
actually establish the alignment of an 
assembly—are lined up visually with 
precision optical equipment. 
¢ Old Principle—Ever since mass pro- 
duction of airplanes started, the in- 
dustry has his jigs on which to lay 
out parts, check their alignment with 
each other, and hold them while they 
are connected to make a complete 
assembly. Each assembly for a body, 
wing, or rudder has its own jig, taken 
from blueprints made by a tool de- 
signer. But the transition from blue- 
print to jig has never been an casy job. 
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Each jig for each assembly calls for re- 
satin cuts and tries before is align- 
ment matches the blueprint. 

And after that’s over, even a small 
change in design is likcly to involve 
repeating the whole expensive opcration. 
¢ New Application—Republic’s optical 
tooling starts with a blueprint of a jig. 
The print shows the locations of the 
fixture fittings that guide the assembly 
of the aircraft parts—all in relation to 
an optical base line. 

Tooling crews use this base line as a 
reference for locating the fittings. The 
structure itself is just made from pipe 
and holding brackets. You don’t need 
close measurement of the pipe. 

Shelflike brackets are mounted on 
the vertical members of the structure 
to hold optical equipment. A telescope 
mounts on one member, and an illum- 
inated target on an opposite member. 
When the cross hairs of the telescope 
are lined up on the target, the optical 
base line is established. The base line 
is actually a reference line from which 
auxiliary base lines are drawn. Wherever 
fixture fittings are to be located on the 
jig structure, an auxiliary is set up 
parallel to the optical base line. 
¢ Positioner—To locate a fixture fit- 
ting on the jig structure tooling, crews 
use a universal positioner. Jutting out 


auxiliary target 
_ in the same way that the base line was 


“tion for aligning one 


from the positioner is a movable beam 
snes ~ ge jaty target a 
ture fitting. positioner is whecled 
ae ©. the neecte ood Ge bling 


_ foughed in to place. To align a fitting 
/ on the structure, an operator moves the 
Prosar target onto the auxiliary base 


by adjustments of the positioner. 
ignment is gp rad he Merk. the 


inally set up. 
ional rods of predetermined 
len measure distances among the 
fittings on the structure. The microm- 


eter on the end of a rod makes final ad- 


ts in length. 
Once the alignment and distances are 


_ checked, the fitting is made fast to the 
~ structure, 


To set up a complete jig, the opera- 
fitting is simply 
repeated for as many fittings as re- 
quired. Accuracy of alignment is with- 
in 0.0015 in. horizontally or vertically 
up to 50 ft. from the aligning telescope. 
Tats within the same distance are 
accurate to 6 sec. of arc. 
* Improvements—Optical tooling for 
roduction isn’t entirely new. But 
epublic’s version has its innovations. 
British and Canadian aircraft manu- 
facturers first tried it during World 
War II. Boeing Airplane Co. has al- 
ready used the optical tooling in con- 
struction of jigs for its B-47 jet bomber. 
And Republic will use it in tooling up 
for its latest fighter. 
¢ Versatility—On a long haul, optical 
tooling can bypass some World War 
II headaches in airplane production. 
Many ship assemblies were turned out 
then by subcontractors for prime pro- 
ducers. The prime contractor would 
handle the design and construction of a 
jig and send the ig to its subcontractors 
for duplication. Chances were that 10. 
different subcontractors would .come 
up with 10 slight but critical variations 
of the master jig. And these variations 
continued all down the line. They 
passed on to the assemblies built up on 
the jigs. When the assemblies got 
back to the prime contractor, or were 
delivered in the field as replacements, 
there was always the chance that they 
wouldn’t fit their related assemblies. 
Duplicate jigs that are tooled up 
optically are close enough m tolerance 
to be almost identical. Fixture fittings 
of duplicates assembled by Republic 
technicians have matched within 0.002 
in. They also have a permanence that 
equals the welded construction of con- 
ventional jigs. Republic proved the 
rigidity of its new jig by shipping one 
to another plant location and again 
checking alignment. After shipment, 
the fixture fittings on the jig were 
within their original tolerances. 
e Pays Off—The payoff on optical tool- 
ing is in decreased man-hours and costs, 
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as well as improved accuracy. In 
large-scale gotiertioe cost of 
the equipment could be written off in 
pecs cake pas yoag Shes oy rac 
-conventi ji an opti t 

job. siasdieanenely. The saving with 


the new method was 46. man-hours. 


NEW TECHNIQUES of forming give QUILTED EFFECT comes from cleo 
three-dimensional effect in Vinylite films. tronically sealed film padded with cellulose. 


Vinyl Plastics Gain in Textile Field 


But shortage of material will hamper industry for another 
year. Capacity will be expanded to 425-million Ib. by end of 1951. 


Vinyl plastics—in sheeting and film 
form—have been one of the fastest-grow- 
ing materials in the rapidly spreading 
plastics field. Production this year may 
teach 350-million Ib. 

Biggest mote in the industry’s eye is 

a shortage of material. Vinyl is already 
on allocation. And it will continue in 
short supply for at least a year, accord- 
ing to George A. Fowles, Manager of 
Plastic Materials, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. Fowles told the Society 
ot the Plastics Industry—which met in 
New York last week—that the shortages 
won't be cased until the end of 1951, 
when vinyl resin plant capacity will have 
been raised to 425-million Ib. 
e Competition—Most of the SPI con- 
ference on plastics film, sheeting, and 
coated fabrics dealt with cheerier topics. 
Talk centered on the new technical 
processes applied to vinyl. The general 
reaction was that vinyl—processed in 
new ways—would really crowd the tex- 
tile makers. 

The SPI conference followed hard 
upon a consumer showing of new Viny- 
lite products put on by the Bakelite 
Division, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. Bakelite proudly displayed new 
finishes, three-dimensional effects, new 
textures in formed film, stitchless 
quilted plastic, molded sheeting, and 
laminated film. The Vinylite on dis- 
play had got rid of previous drawbacks 
that gave plastic film a “substitute” 
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look: shiny surface, tendency to wrin- 
kle, p appearance. 

The new techniques rely on special 
equipment for passing the material 
throv~) rolls, critical processing tem- 
pe-atures and pressures. These have 
veen under study for a number of years 
and depend gn the thermoplastic qual- 
ities of Vinylite, which can be softened 
and formed to shape under heat, re- 
tain that shape on cooling. 
¢ On Both Sides—Formed film is differ- 
ent from conventional embossing. In 
the latter, the design appears as bumps 
on the surface; the reverse side of the 
material is smooth. In formed film, 
specially designed rolls shape the entire 
material under heat; the design appears 
on both sides, is, part of the entire 
fabric. 

With color and patterns, this results 
in a three-dimensional textural effect, 
tends to prevent creasing and wrinkling, 
and curling at edges. Formed film is 
now being processed under the trade 
name of Caryl The Decora Corp., 
Ft. Edward, N. Y. Thin films, instead 
of heavier gauges, are used. This helps 
cut cost, 

In another development, by Jason 
Corp., Hoboken, N. J., thin-textured 
vinyl films are electronically sealed 
around a “sandwich filling” of fire-re- 
sistant cellulose padding to produce a 

uilted effect. Uses will veer towards 


e upholstery, garment bag, carriage, 


| The fifth ‘and largest 
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River 

units; Silver Hills, Silver Hills, Md. 
216 units; Penn Manor, Penn- 
sauken, N. J., 308 units; River 
Drive, Newport News, Va., 208 
units—and they all feature Webster 
Baseboard Heating. 

Webster Baseboard Heating re- 
quires less piping. Takes no floor 
space. Provides maximum comfort 
and low operating costs through 
Webster outdoor control plus even © 
temperatures attained by perimeter ~ 
heating principles. 


pw gy Bs be -s 19 buildings on enwtt> 
Miller & Lay: Beng ~ we Con- 
The authorized Webster factory 
representative will be glad to 


answer your questions on Webster 
Baseboard ae It may be what 
or. 


you are looking Literature on 
request. 

Address Dept. BW-12 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
fate in Cities 


BASE ROARD 
en ee Oe Se ee 
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ot the South Louisville Shops of the 


Locomotive ports being lowered by Pennsolt Cleaner salution 
loulevile & Neshville Rellroad. The "Old Reliable” like Pennsallt, is celebrating ts Centennial during 1950. 


Bathtub...railroad size 


takes quite a tub to bathe a rail- 
ay locomotive, even if you take 
apart. And then comes the vital 
atter of which “‘bath soap” to use, 
cause cost and performance are 
portant factors when taking a 
D,000-gallon bath. 


fter a rigidly controlled test during 
1942, the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad now uses only Pennsalt 
Cleaner for its lye vat cleaning opera- 
tion. The reasons make sense: 
Required cleaning time is much 
shorter . . . parts that formerly had 
to be soaked overnight are frequently 
clean now in a matter of hours. And 
the long life of the Pennsalt Cleaner 
solution adds to the economy of the 
locomotive’s bath. 


This teamwork between the L & N 
(known as the “Old Reliable”) and 
Pennsalt, both founded 100 years 
ago, is typical of Pennsalt’s service 
to the railroad field. 


PENNSALT MAKES MANY THINGS 
for home, farm and industry. In nearly 
every major industry you will find 
Pennsalt chemicals. In addition to 
heavy chemicals, Pennsalt manufac- 
tures a line of laundry detergents, 
bleaches, blues and sours; a line of 
alkaline cleaners, solvent cleaners, 
corrosion-resistant cements and 
paints; stripping compounds, inhibi- 
tors and descaling products; insecti- 
cides, fungicides and herbicides. 


The ingenuity and experience that 
developed this comprehensive line of 
products is yours, simply by writing 
to Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another Story of Progress from 


chemicals 


HOUSEHOLD 


INDUSTRIAL - AGRICULTURAL - 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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A | sional effect. Molded 





and decorative fields. The quilted plas- 


tic can be cut, tacked, or sewed. 
e Undercats—Molded _ sheeti proc- 
essed by the Hedwin Corp., Baltimore, 
Mad., and the Forest Process & Develop- 
ment Corp., N. Y., produces undercuts 
(as in beaded bags). Since sheeting is 
heavier than film, the forming process 
results in a much t three-dimen- 
N promises 
severe competition for leather. 
Another development shown by Bake- 
lite was laminated film, with sealed-in 
rint. A layer of clear, transparent 
inylite is laminated to a layer of vinyl! 
on which a color or pattern has been 
inted. Simultaneously, an embossed 
bric finish is applied to the surface 
(like a moiré). Victory Plastics & 
Embossing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
claims that the layer of clear plastic ac- 
centuates the color of the print, and at 
the same time protects the print against 
wear. 
You can heat-seal this type of lami- 
nated film electronically—a difficult 
thing to do with unprotected prints. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Plant expansions: Shell Chemical’s 
Houston (Tex.) plant will boost pro- 
duction of synthetic glycerin by 50% 
next year to make up for losses caused 
by reduced soap manufacture. ... The 
steel industry’s demand for more elec- 
trodes is one of the reasons for Great 
Lakes Carbon’s 40% increase in graph- 
ite output. . ... AiResearch Mfg. Co. 
plans a_ $1.5-million air-conditioned 
plant at Phoenix, Ariz., to handle close- 
tolerance work on aircraft pressurization 
equipment. 


e 
An all-welded aluminum PT boat—the 
first of its kind—has gone into service 
for the Navy. It’s the forerunner of a 
new type that will replace the “splinter 
fleet” of World War II. 


i e 
Color finishes of wood furniture are 


measured against standard colors by a 
reflectometer, a joint development of 
the Wood Office Furniture Institute, 
and the National Paint, Varnish & 
Lacquer Assn., Inc. The instrument 
was designed for color control of office 
furniture. Details are available at the 
institute, 730 11 St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 1. 


. e 

Quiet, please; A discriminator for ra- 
dios tells the difference between speech 
and music, automatically cuts out a 
commercial after the first few syllables. 
But simultaneous speech and music 
confuse the device, admits Polaroid 
Corp.’s Dr. R. C. Jones, its developer. 
Singing commercials might sneak 
through. 
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eny less for gas! Spend less for repairs! Save 
all the way every day! Get the pulling power, 
the staying power, the earning power of a far- 
advanced Studebaker truck! 

All year long—under all kinds of driving condi- 
tions—you can always count on a Studebaker truck 
to keep down your operating costs. 

That’s because Studebaker engineers use straight 
common sense in designing these trucks. There’s 
wear-resisting ruggedness in every structural part 
of every Studebaker truck — but there’s no super- 


Studeboker 34-ton 8-foot pick-up— 4-ton 64-foot and !-ton 8-foot also available 


It’s a stand-out truck in looks and money-saving! 


fluous dead weight to squander gasoline needlessly! 
Thrifty overdrive available, too 
At your beck and call for still greater operating 
economy is Studebaker’s gag-saving, engine-saving 
overdrive transmission. 
Overdrive is available at extra cost in any Stude- 
baker half ton or three-quarter ton truck—starts 
paying its way right away in extra thrift. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 
Noted for low-cost operation 


There's a Studeboker truck just right 
in size and wheelbase for hundreds 
of requirements—'4, 34, 1, 144 and 
2 ton models. Two great Studebaker 
truck engines—the Econ-o-miser 
and the high torque Power-Plus 


Ne roll beck af upgrade steps! All 
Studebaker trucks are available 
with the famous Studebaker Auto- 
matic Hill Holder at slight extra cost. 
No roll back when you're ready to go 
forward after making an uphill stop. 


Savg wermth inside the reemy 
Studebaker cob is assured by the 
unique Studebaker Truck Clima- 
tizer. Available atextra cost, it heats, 
ventilates and defrosts—keeps the 
air fresh even with windows closed. 


dust lift the heed! Everything's 
easy te get af? No standing on a 
box in order to work on engine or 
ignition! Instrument panel wiring 
is on the engine side of the cowl. 
OBtudebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.8. A. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT LOW-COST BRIDGES CARRY 
BELTS ACROSS RIVERS 


ls your Mine on the wrong side ¢ 


Distance no obstacle. Goodyear 


"9 
“rubber railroads” have been used 
for years to carry huge tonnages from 


Many fabulous “finds” of ore are 
discovered in far away places—some- 
times a hundred miles or more from 
shipping points to the mills, behind 
high mountains or deep in tangled 
jungles. Conventional transport often 
involves almost insuperable difficul- 
ties as well as construction costing 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 
That's why an increasing number of 
such operations are adopting “rubber 
railroads pecified hy the G. T. M.— 


Goodyear Technical Man. 


The rubber railroad consists of 
an articulated haulage system made 
up of a series of convey or belts. each 


loading onto the next in line, A con- 


veyor belt line only 36 inches wide 
can deliver more tons per day than 
other transport, at lower cost per 
mile, because it is continuous haul- 
age, not spotty, intermittent trans- 
portation. 

What price installation? “Rubber 
railroads” require far less grading, 
filling and tunneling. Conveyor belts 
roll with the country, easily negotiat- 
ins adesas steep as 300¢ —far beyond 
the capacity of any wheeled transpor- 
tation. Because the load is spread 
out, not lumped in heavy peaks, belts 
need no heavily ballasted road beds, 
no ponderous bridges—use rat-hole 
bores instead of costly tunnels. All 
this means lowest installation costs. 


one to ten miles across country, And 
since each belt in a system runs on its 
own low power, there's literally no 
limit to the cross-country distance a 
conveyor belt system can cover by 
joining belts together in series. The 
G. T. M. has already blueprinted a 
gigantic 130-mile “rubber railroad”; 
longer runs are on the drawing 
hoar.'s today. 

High tonnage —low cost. Where 
tonnages are high enough, a “rubber 
railroad” will more than pay its way, 
even against already-existing car- 
riers, because the savings it makes 








“RAT-HOLE” BONES LET CONVEYORS 
TUNWEL THROUGH WILLS 


f the Map? 


amortize installation costs in rela- 
tively few years. Even short runs— 
hauling anything from coal to wood 
chips or fresh fish—prove the econ- 


omy of conveyorizing any bulk haul- 


Ang operation. 


To get the facts, based on cost 
, We think you'll like 
records of numerous belt installa- “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 


tions, write the G. T. M., Goodyear, Every Sunday — ABC Network 


Akron 16, Ohio. 


GREATEST NAME RUBBER 





Merry Cnristmas 


May your holiday be merry and bright .. . yes, bright with the 
pleasure and peace of yuletide . .. and bright with the merriment 


and cheer of good fellowship. 


In city and country, on farm and in penthouse . . . thousands of 
electric lamps will help light the season’s festivities and lend cheer 
to gay gatherings. 


Christmas would seem incomplete without the help of electricity 
... the same electricity that helps make the products and provisions 
that are not only important at Christmas but every day of the year. 
Just as it provides the twinkling gems of light on your Christmas 
tree, it serves throughout the year to help you to another even 
brighter Christmas. 





* * * 


Electricity is more important than you may think. Just about every- 
thing good depends at some time on electric power. Wagner Trans- 
formers and Wagner Motors serve you, and the industries that serve 
you, through helping provide the power for every need and pleasure. 
Wagner products are famous for dependable, trouble-free service at 
farm, home and industrial applications. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U. S. A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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EN YEARS IS A SHORT TIME for history to work out a peaceful revo- 
lution in any nation—even a nation as young as Canada. But that’s what 
history has done to the Canadian economy. Time has worked so fast that 
today the U. S. can hardly recognize its neighbor to the north. Before World 
War II, Canada was a quiet youngster with a somewhat rustic air. Now it has 
#shot up into something that has all the earmarks of an industrial world power. 


ERHAPS if you had to offer just one 
statistic to show what the U.S. 
thinks of the country north of its border 
you might cite this one: U.S. business- 
men are investing an estimated $1-bil- 
lion in Canada this year—more than 
they did during all four years 1946-49. 
Since this is obviously no act of charity, 
U.S. businessmen must have their rea- 
sons. 

Pull some more statistics out of the 
bag, and you begin to see what the rea- 
sons are: 
¢ Canada today probably ranks seventh 
in the world in manufacturing output. 
Industry accounts for 31% of the na- 
tional income (in the U.S., it accounts 
for 37%), as against 20% for agricul- 
ture, forestry, mining, and fishing com- 
bined. 

e Huge newly discovered resources of 
oil and iron ore give Canada a sure base 
for more industrial growth—and make a 
new reserve of ore available to the U.S. 


42 ¢ Conode 


e Canada’s gross national product will 
be about $17-billion this year, more 
than three times what it was in 1939. 
Part of that is inflation, but physical 
volume of production has risen 80% 
since 1939, about the same rate as in 
the U.S. 

¢ Wages have climbed steadily along 
with production. The average weckly 
wage in Canada’s cight leading indus- 
tries stood at $45.26 in August, 195@:. 
In 1942 it was $28.56. 

e Canada’s living standard has gone 
up 50% in the past ten years; in the 
U.S. the rise has been less than one- 
third. Today, Canada is the one major 
country in the world that has a living 
standard comparable with that in the 
U:S, 

¢ In-foreign trade, Canada ranks as the 
third-largest trader in the world; only 
the U.S. and Britain top it. Before the 
last war Canada sent about onc-third of 
its exports to the U.S. Now the U.S. 


1 Pa- 

Crown Zeller- 

steel products—Crane Co., 

American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., I Rand, Otis Eleva- 
tor, Singer Mfg., National Cash Regis- 
1 nternational Business Machines. 


is getting two-thirds of all Canadian 
exports. In tum, Canada is the U.S.’ 
biggest customer. The trade each wa 
is running at a raté:better than $2-bil- 
lion a year. wie 
This is the record of a country’ of 
only 14-million pedple. Dozens of 
countries outrank Canada in popula- 
tion. But none beats it in population 
growth in the past half-century. The 
Canadian population has nearly tripled 
since 1900, has gone up 25% since 
1939. The U.S. can’t beat that. More 
significant, about 60% of Canadians 
live in urban communities today, as 
against 37% in 1900. 
¢ When It Began—It was Canada’s pro- 
duction effort in World War II that 
really put the country in the running as 
an industrial nation. There was a big 
expansion in aluminum, chemicals, and 
machine tools. Entire new industries 
were built up to make products that 
had been imported previously—for ex- 
ample, roller bearings, magnesium, syn- 
thetic rubber, optical glass, penicillin, 
sulfa drugs. 
During World War II about $4.5- 
billion were invested in Canadian indus- 
try, more than doubling the country’s 
total industrial investment. Investment 
in industry has continued at a high 
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rate since 1945. This year it totals 
about $1.6-billion, 
¢ Big Gainers—Over the decade dur- 
able goods have expanded the most— 
autos, trucks, electrical apparatus. Elec- 
tric power output has doubled; alumi- 
num has gone up five times. Steel is up 
two and a half times, but Canada is 
still a small producer. It depends on 
the U.S. for 25% to 30% of its steel. 
Mineral production has forged stead- 
ily ahead. The value of Canada’s min- 
eral output will pass the $1-billion mark 
in 1950, double what it was in 1939. 
Pulp and paper are way out front; 
in newsprint, Canada leads the world. 
And yet the Canadian work force is 


only 18% larger than in 1939—when 
unemployed lists were long. Even in 
agriculture, output has stepped up, 
though the number of workers is 
smaller than prewar. 


1. Why It Grew 


You can explain Camada’s rapid 
growth and its bright prospects in many 
ways. But four things tell the story: 

(1) The high rate of capital invest- 
ment over the past ten years—by 
Canadian business and government and 
by U.S. interests. 
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(2) The favorable business climate 
in Canada, which is partly a result of 
government policies that favor private 
enterprise. 

(3) The country’s great wealth of na- 
tural resources. 

(4) The big foreign demand for Can- 
ada’s foodstuffs and raw materials. 
¢ Generating Force—Capital investment 
is probably the chief generating force 
in the Canadian economy today. In 
1949 Canada put a bigger slice of its 


gross national product into improving 


and enlarging plant than either the 
U.S. or Britain did. Private business 
sank an amount equal to 18% of the 
nation’s production in plant that year; 
government put in another 4%. 

In 1950, the country’s total invest- 
ment spending will top $3.9-billion. 
That’s 11% above last year’s total and 
more than five times as great as 1939's. 
In physical terms, new investment this 
year will be two and a half times what 
it was prewar. 

Canadians themselves have paid for 
a good deal of the capital expansion 
progas out of savings. Individual and 

usiness savings in Canada last year 
amounted to about $2.5-billion, a sum 
equal to 16% of the gross national 
product. 


Foreign investments haye gone up 
since 1939, but local investments have 
pulled ahead even faster. In 1939, 
nonresidents could claim ownership of 
38% of the total capital invested. By 
1948, they were down to 32%; today 
they would be even lower. ; 
¢ Manufacture—But in manufacturing, 
the foreign owners have more than held 
their own. Foreign ownership in this 
field moved from 42% in 1939 to 45% 
in 1948. 

U.S. investment seems to be the 
main reason for that gain. U.S. busi- 
nessmen laid out a $900-million in- 
vestment in Canada in the years 1946- 
1949. That brought the total U.S. 
stake to $5.9-billion, or 74% of the 
total nonresident investment. A good 
part of the $900-million increase came 
from carnings of U.S. branch plants 
and subsidiaries that were not sent 
back home to the parent companics but 
were reinvested in Canada. 

Between mid-1945 and Nov. }, 1950, 
U.S. interests set up 147 new manu- 
facturing establishments in Canada. 
Of these, 30 are in iron and sicel prod- 
ucts, 22 in chemicals, 17 in transporta- 
tion equipment, 13 in electrical appa- 
ratus, 9 in food and beverages. 

Most U.S. companies think. of 
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i Canada as almost a part of the U.S. 


> Investment there, they feel, is nothing 
> like as risky as the usual foreign in- 
vestment. Thus, 2,200 U.S. com- 
panies have Canadian plants, and U.S. 
capital has wate nance many a 
Canadian-controlled company. 

¢ U.S. Companies—U.S. branch plants 
and subsidiaries in Canada range 
throughout most industries, though the 
proportion of the investment varies 
widely from industry to industry. But 
though: U.S. enterprises turn up all 
over, they predominate in only a few 


~ @ industries, and the U.S. interests gener- 


gay ro of competing enterprises. 
ere’s how the U.S. interests stack 
up by industrial groups: 

Percent of 
output coming 
from U. S.-con- 

trolled companies 

Total manufacturing 21 
Vegetable products 17 
Animal products 12 
Textiles 2 
Paper, pulp, and lumber — 15 
Iron & steel products (in- 

cludes autos and machin- 

cry) 28 
Nonferrous metals 55 
Nonmetallic minerals 37 
Chemicals 35 
Other manufacturing 21 


The one Canadian industry over 
which the U.S, has an almost 100% 
control is the auto industry. The U.S. 
giants, General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler, are all there; so are Stude- 
baker, Hudson, Nash, and Kaiser-Fra- 
zet. The only Canadian interest is in 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada. 

A list of U.S. branches and subsid- 
iaries with more than $1]-million in- 
vested in Canada—there were 154 such 
companies in 1946—reads like a trade 
index of U.S. industry. Here are some 
of the U.S. firms represented: 

Food—H. J. Heinz, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, Campbell Soup, General 
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toe Sige? MIE. National Cash Reps 
tor, Si .» Na i 
ter, jatoration! Business Machines, 
Remington Rand, Underwood, Con- 
tinental Can, American Can, and Inter- 
national Harvester, 

Electrical apparatus—General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, American Tele- 


& Telegraph, Lincoln Electric, 
Rade Corp. ot kantica. 
Petroleum refining~Texas Co., Stand- 
ard Oil. 


Chemicals and allied products—du 
Pont, Union Carbide, Liquid Carbonic, 
Sherwin-Williams, General Chemical, 
Dow, Chemical, Procter & Gamble. 

Miscellaneous—Simmons .Co., East- 
man Kodak, American Optical. 

Of the billion-dollar total U.S. bus- 
inessmen are inyesting in Canada this 
year, much is still going into manu- 
facturing. A lot of money, too, is 
going into the development of such 
new resources as oil, iron ore, and 
titanium. 


ll. Incentives for Investment 


These are the main reasons why U.S. 
business is stepping up its Canadian in- 
vestment: 

(1) The Canadian market for indus- 
trial products is growing fast. 

(2) Some overseas markets can be 
served to better profit from Canada 
than from the U.S. 

(3) In some lines—wood pulp, nickel, 
other minerals—a Canadian plant is 
necessary as a source of supply. 

(4) Canadian government policies— 

tax laws, in particular—have encouraged 
expansion of U.S. branch plants, 
e Incentives—Canada’s phenomenal in- 
dustrial growth didn’t just happen, nor 
docs Canada’s location right next to 
the U.S. explain it entirely: In a sense, 
the Canadians planned it that way— 
by creating a climate that encouraged 
private investment by both Canadian 
and American business. 

True, the Dominion government is 
in the railway business, controls wheat 
marketing, and manufactures synthetic 
rubber. Most of the provincial govern- 
ments generate and sell electric power, 
and some of them own telephone sys- 
tems and other enterprises. 

Yet, direct government activity in 
the field of industry and commerce is 
minor. The attacks on business that 
are every-day events in U.S. politics are 


income, as against 27% in the U.S. 
But Canadian taxes don't bear down 
so hard on the incentives to invest in 
new plants and yi ipment. Here’s how 
the distribution ef the tax load in Can- 
ada compares with ours: 
Percent ‘of 

total tax receipts 

Canada U.S. 


Personal income 

taxes 
Corporate taxes 
Excise taxes 
Other 


Total 


Thus Canada raises half its revenue 
from taxes that affect investment; the 
U.S. gets three-quarters that way. 

Business gets another tax break in the 
Dominion. The corporate tax is rigged, 
about as far as any such tax can be, to 
stimulate business investment. The 
corporate-profits tax rate is 38% in 
Canada, compared with 45% here. 
What's more, the Canadian law has a 
number of features especially designed 
to encourage investment in new plant 
and equipment: 

(1) A company that has a fluctuating 
income is treated. better in Canada than 
in the U.S. In Canada, it has List 
freedom to average good and bad years 
in computing taxes. 

(2) Current spending for research 
can be written off against current in- 
come; capital spending for research can 
be written off over a three-year period. 

(3) A special program of accelerated 
depreciation helped Canadian industry 
make the postwar shift to peacetime 
production. This program was available 
up to March, 1949, for approved capital 
investment projects. A company could 
roughly double the depreciation allowed 
in the early years of an investment’s life, 
thus write off the entire cost in about 
half the normal time. Some 4,200 com- 
panies picked up this option on 8,000 
projects valued at about $1.5-billion. 
¢ No Recession—It wasn’t entirely by 
accident that Canada avoided the kind 
of inventory recession that hit U.S. in- 
dustry in 1949. That marked the first 
time in recent history that the two 
economies moved in different directions. 

True, one reason was that the U.S. 
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U.S. didn’t . So 
ports to the U.S, held fairly steady in 


But when. business to slide in 
avn ae 
were o importance, 
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Kao, to encourage business investment, 
it continued certain measures that had 
been due to lapse. This, in turn, kept 
Canadian businessmen from dumping 
inventories to the extent their coll 

did in the U.S. Thus the Canadian 
policy of pushing investment in new 
plant and equipment seems to have 
played a big part in ro an in- 
ventory recession in 1949. 

¢ Sarplus—The federal government has 
done no deficit financing in the pros- 
perous postwar years. Surpluses in the 
past four fiscal years have ted 
well over $1.7-dillion. Another surplus 
is forecast this . When it became 
obvious this fall that defense spending 
would have to be increased, the Cana- 
dian ‘government raised taxes to pro- 
vide revenue to cover the additional ex- 
penditures. The net national debt has 
dropped from a high of $13.4-billion in 
1946 to $11.6-billion. 


¢ New Dealish--Canada, of course, has 
its share of the welfare state | grseg oe! 


and has taken over most of the New 
Deal. There has, in fact, been a con- 
siderable redistribution of income in 
Canada over the past ten years through 
a combination of government-financed 
welfare services and income taxes, Gov- 
ernment contributions to such items 
as pensions and family allowances have 
increased more over the past ten years 
than has government spending on goods 
and services. 

Back in 1945 some people were afraid 
Canada might go in for socialism, The 
CCF party was gaining ground. Since 
then Enada hed taller oaefnite turn 
to the right, or at least held to the 
middle road. The CCF has been losing 
ground steadily to the Liberals who are 
in office and to the Conservatives—so 
much ground that it has decided that 
its brand of socialism will never get it 
into power. Nationalization of industry 
has been one of the CCF’s main planks. 
Now something of a compromise be- 
tween state ownership and complete 
free enterprise seems to be in the mak- 
ing in the Socialist ranks. 


lil., Age of Oil 


Two recent developments—in oil and 
ore—have added greatly to the faith 
Canadians have in their future. 

Oil and iron ore promise a firm base 
for more industrial development. They 
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will furnish raw materials for Canadian 
industry and, by earning U.S. dollars 
(with oil, it’s a case of saving U.S. 
dollars), help to buy industrial equip- 
ment in the U.S. 

e First Strike—Uniold billions of dol- 
lars have been added to Canada’s wealth 
as a result of the oil discovery made by 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., at Leduc, Alberta, 
in February, 1947. This was the spark 
that set off the Canadian oil boom. 
And this discovery also has been a sub- 
stantial prop to Canada’s capital ex- 
pansion boom. 

Until the Leduc discovery, Canada’s 
oil output was small and getting smaller. 
More than 90% of Canada’s oil needs 
was imported, mostly from U.S. com- 
panies, and the percentage was growing 
each year. But the discovery in Leduc, 
19 miles southwest of Edmonton, Al- 
berta’s capital, led off a series of strikes 
in 1948 and 1949. In three short years, 
Canada’s oil reserves jumped from 35- 


million bbl. to 1.2-billion bbl.; potential. 


output rose to a imately 145,000 
bbl a day, of 40% of Canadian con- 
sumption, 

¢ Two-Billion Bbl.—In recent months 
there have been other finds. No one in 
Canada will be surprised if reserves 
reach 2-billion bbl. before another year 
rolls around. Some oil geologists pre- 
dict that reserves of $-billion 1. will 
be proved in western Canada within five 
years. And only a fraction of the pro- 
spective oil territory has been scratched 
in that area. It’s likely that western 
Canada’s oil fields are one-third as 
large as the oil area in the United 
States. 


All the major oil companies—and 
plenty of eae Coe ~ the 
ecologists are right. ical crews 
3 IT of themn ots cisanpieg the Cana- 
dian prairies from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the eastern boundary of Mani- 
toba and from the U.S. border to the 
far north. 
eU.S. —The risk capital that is 
pouring into this search for oil is mostly 


. 5S, money. every oil 
company was size is in on the play. 
Even Canada’s I Oil, which is 
taking the lead, is 70% owned by 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). Standard of 
California, Tide Water Associated, Tex- 
aco, Socony-Vacuum, Gulf, Cities Serv- 
ice, Sun Oil, Phillips Petroleum, Stan- 
olind, H Oil &. Refining, Sunray, 
Seaboard Oil,.and many others are in 
on the search. These concerns are 
doing most of the exploration, although 
more Canadians are going into it. 

e Alberta’s Gain—So far the Alberta 
provincial government has made more 
money from the oil discoveries than 
anyone else. Most owners of land in 
Canada’s Prairie Provinces don’t own 
the mineral rights. In. Alberta, the 
province owns 90% of the mineral 
rights, and oil revenue is now pouring. 
into the incial treasury at rate 
of $60-million: a year. ‘That's two and 
a half times its total revenue take 10 
years ago. 

© The Cost—Right now the oil com- 
panies are spending about two dollars 
on exploration for every dollar of oil 
they take out of the ground. About 
$500-million has gone into the oil search 
on the pfairies and into developing 
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as follows; 

ipeline, $60-million for add. 

addi 

capacity, and $8-million 

new tankers to carry Alberta crude 
reat Lakes. The 1950 ex- 
iture for oil comes to more than 
private démestic invest- 


Leduc was discovered, Alberta's 


 - main problem has been where to market 





all its crude. The first step was to build 
refining capacity in Edmonton, but 
from the first it was clear that oil sales- 
men would have to go beyond Alberta. 
Alberta crude soon displaced U.S. crude 
at refineries in Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba.. Now it’s flowing across the 
prairies in a:1,150-mile pipeline toward 
the hungry Ontario market. 

Ontario consumers won't get the oil 

until next spring. The pipeline ends 
at Superior, Wis., at the western end of 
Lake Superior, and the present through- 
put for Ontario is flowing into large 
storage tanks at Superior. There it will 
have to wait for shipment in the spring 
by tanker down the Great Lakes to the 
Ontario refining center of Sarnia. 
To the Provinces—The $90-million 
pipeline, which was built this year in 
the record time of 150 days, is owned 
by Interprovincial Pipe Line Co. Im- 
perial Oil has a one-third interest in 
this company. Other oil companies 
own 25% of fatinpeovinciat's stock; the 
public owns 42%. 

Even the pipeline won’t solve Al- 
berta’s market problem. Potential pro- 
duction from Alberta wells is 145,000 
bbl. a day. The prairie market next 
year will take about 85,000 bbl. .a day, 
and a daily average of 35,000 bbl. will 
go to Sarnia, Ont., in 1951—a total of 

20,000 bbl. a day. The actual daily 


gy ri at Superior will be 50,000 


bbl. for 214 days and 10,000 bbl. for 
the 151 days when lake shipping is 
closed. Storage facilities at Superior 
have a capacity of 1.5-million bbl. 

e Where Else?—What is Alberta to do 
if reserves and potential production rise 
as expected? 

One suggestion is a pipeline through 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
Coast. Oil men say, however, this 
would be justified mes if they can be 
sure of selling to the Pacific orthwest 
vf the U.S. as well as to the Vancou- 
ver area. 

Imperial seems to think that a pipe- 
line to Montreal, Canada’s largest re- 
fining center, may have to be built if 
Alberta keeps turning up new reserves. 
Montreal refineries at present get Texas, 
South American, and Near Eastern oil 
through a pipeline from Portland, 
Maine. However, some of Imperial’s 
competitors are betting that a pipeline 
from Alberta to Montreal will never be 
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one will lay out the investment for pipe- 

lines and refineries until he knows the 

-term stand on im ; 
uld al- 


U.S.’ long 

Canadians think the U.S. s 
low Alberta crude to flow into this mar- 
ket duty-free. They see no reason why 
they can’t work out a barter deal to 
permit Canada to export into the north- 
western U.S. as many barrels of crude 
as Canada imports from the U.S. in the 
east at Sarnia, Montreal, Toronto, and 
Halifax. For Canada must still import 
oil. Its consumption is 350,000 bbl. a 
day, whereas Alberta’s current output 
is 145,000 bbl. 
¢ Dollars Saved—Alberta oil already has 
saved Canada ape! of U.S. dollars. 
The saving in 1950 is estimated at 
$100-million. Next year, it should be at 
least $150-million. If Canada can cut 
out imports entirely, it will save $300- 
million a year or more. 

But so far Canada is spending as 
much as ever on imported oil. In fact, 
this year Canada imported slightly 
more crude than it did in 1949. The 
estimated saving of $100-million in 
1950 is the additional amount of U.S. 
dollars that Canada would have had to 
pay for crude if oil from Alberta fields 
+d not been available. Total Canadian 
consumption has been increasing as fast 
as Alberta oil has been marketed. 


IV. Natural Gas 


The Leduc oil discovery brought 
Canada another potential U.S. dollar 
carner—natural gas. Many wells drilled 
for oil have turned up gas instead. 
Alberta’s gas reserves have fone 3 by 
leaps and bounds. One official Cana 
dian estimate puts. proven reserves at 
2.8-trillion cu. ft. and probable reserves 
at 4.2-trillion cu. ft. And this has 
fresh problems (B¥V—Sep.30’50,p75). 

Powerful U.S. gas, oil, and financial 
interests and some Canadian interests 
are now doing running battle for the 
right to export natural gas from Alberta. 

contenders are: 

(1) Canadian Delhi Oil Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Dethi Oil Corp., Texas, is 
backed by Lehman Bros., New York. 
This company proposes to build a 
2,132-mile, $220-million pipeline over 
an all-Canadian route from near Calgary 
to Toronto and Montreal. 
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ray Oil Corp., Tulsa, and Tide Water 
Associated Oil of California, wants 
to build a line from Edmonton through 
the Yellowhead Pass to Vancouver and 
hence to Seattle and Spokane. Fast- 
man, Dillon & Co. and the Canadian 
investment firms of Wood, Gundy & 
Co. and Nesbit, Thompson & Co. are 
to underwrite the necessary financing. 

(4) Alberta Natural Gas Co., the 
entry of the Morgan Stanley interests, 
mee a pipeline via Trail, B. C., to the 

acific Northwest and on to Vancou- 
ver. 

(5) Western Pipe Line Co., con- 
trolled by the Osler, Hammond, and 
Nanton interests of Winnipeg, proposes 
a pipeline to serve Regina and Winni- 
peg and the Minneapolis-St. Paul area 
in Minnesota. 

(6) McColl-Frontenac Oil (controlled 
by Texas Co.) and Union Oil Co. are 
seeking the right to export gas from 
southeastern Alberta to Montana. 
¢ Slow Motion—The Alberta govern- 
ment is taking its time about making 
a choice between the contenders. It 
wants first to be sure that Alberta has 
ample reserves for itself, and it would 
probably rather have industry settle in 
the province than sell its gas elsewhere. 
On the other hand, gas men say that 


ission in Washington to rt 
50-mnillion cu. ft. a day to Union sagen 
a t basis. Gas has 
a deal with Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co, to import 115-million cu. ft. a day 
via a pipeline to be built from Buffalo 
to Toronto. As Canadians see it, the 
sound economic thing to do both in 
oil and would be a deal to offset 
Canadian exports to the western U.S. 
against exports from the U.S. into 
eastern Canada. They think this makes 
particularly good sense when both Can- 
ada and the U.S. are faced with a 
steel shortage. 
¢ Two-C There’s another angle 
to Canada’s new-found oil and gas. The 
discoveries have radically changed the 
economic map for Canada’s Prairie 
Provinces—Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba. Alberta now has a “two- 
crop” economy. Industrial expansion 
stands a better chante in the prairie 
provinces than it ever has before. 

For the grain of western 
Canada the oil discoveries came at just 
the right time. That area has always 
had a transportation problem, more so 
than the rest of the country, and rail 
freight rates have been going up. How- 
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ever, the cost of oil is an important 
factor in transportation and in growing 
tain, and that cost in western Conads 
as been going down. Crude oil prices 
at most prairic points are now about 
a third lower than they would have 
beer without the new oil fields. Next 
spritig, when Alberta oil reaches Ontario 
= markets, prices will fall still further. 
| Thus, from a competitive standpoint 
western agriculture has improved. And 
cheaper oil products will bring an even 
greater use of mechanized equipment 
in western farming. 


V. The Age of Iron 


Iron ore is Canada’s second big new 


source of wealth. A number of iron 
roperties are now being opened up. 

y far the most important are the 
huge deposits on the Quebec-Labrador 
boundary, 320 miles north of the St. 
Lawrence River. These deposits are 
mainly controlled by the Timmins min- 
ing interests of Montreal (Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines) and the 
M. A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland (BW— 
Dec.3’49,p21). 
¢ More m Mesabi—The iron de- 
posits in this area are rated as even 
greater than the famous Mesabi range 
in the U.S. The Mesabi iron forma- 
tion extends over an area 100 miles by 
three miles. The Labrador formation 
covers a known area of 225 miles by 
60 miles; it’s safe to assume that all of 
it contains important concentrations of 
iron ore. 

More than 406-million tons of ore 
have already been proven; plans call 
for production by 1955 at an annual 
rate of 10-million tons a year. The buik 
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to the U.S., though 
some will be shipped to Britain and 
some will stay in Canada. Construction 
of a 360-mile railway from the St. Law- 
rence River Port of Seven Islands to 
the iron deposits is to start this winter. 

It will take between $125-million and 
$150-million to bring the Labrador 
property into production. Construction 
of the railway will take about $50-mil- 
lion; rolling stock and other equipment 
will take between $40-million and $50- 
million; $7-million will go into a hydro- 
electric project; $18-million into mining 
eer and buildings, and between 
$10-million and $15-million to dock 
and terminal facilities at Seven Islands, 
The money is being raised by Iron Ore 
Co. of Canada, recently formed by the 
American and Canadian ore companies 
and five U.S. steelmakers (BW-—Sep. 
23’°50,p92). 

Labrador ore has had the most pub- 
licity, but other developments are im- 
portant, too. Canada is already export- 
ing high-grade iron ore. Steep Rock 
Iron Mines in northwest Ontario pro- 
duced 1.2-million tons this year and 
has a program in the works to expand 
sears to 3-million tons. Inland 

teel Co, has leased an adjoining ore 
body from Steep Rock. Algoma Steel 
Corp., at its Michipicoten properties at 
the northeast corner of Lake Superior, 
produced 700,000 tons this year, ex- 
ie to up this to 1-million tons in 
951. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has 
exercised its option on the Ruth and 
Lucy deposits in the Michipicoten area. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. is exploring a 
property at Marmora, Ontario. 
¢ ilmenite resources of the Allard 
Lake area of Quebec are just being 


of this ore will 


brought into production by Quebec 
Iron & Titanium Corp., a subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper. e Allard Lake 
deposits contain not only 32% titanium 
oxide but also 36% iron. Initial pro- 
duction of high-grade iron ore is to run 
at 175,000 tons annually at first, more 
than that eventually. 

¢ Dollars to Canada—All these develop- 
ments bring U.S, dollars to Canada. 
U.S, money is developing most of the 
Labrador, Allard Lake, and Steep Rock 
properties. And the ore output will 
earn more U.S. dollars when it’s 
shipped to this country. 

Labrador ore itself will earn at least 
80-million U.S. dollars a year once it 
starts producing; eventually, it will earn 
even more as output increases. How- 
ever, Canadian experts feel that expan- 
sion of output in Labrador beyond 10- 
million tons a year will depend largely 
on whether the St. Lawrence Seaway 
goes through. 


VI. St. Lawrence Seaway 


If Canada has her way, construction 
of the seaway will get under way before 
long: first, because Canada wants the 
Labrador iron ore deposits developed 
to the hilt and feels that the seaway is 
essential for both defense and indus- 
trial expansion; second, because indus- 
trial Ontario needs the power that can 
be developed on the international sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River. 

If the U.S. Congress does not give 
the seaway a go-ahead signal soon, the 
Canadian government will throw its full 
weight behind a separate power project; 
this would be a joint venture of the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
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Ontario and New York State. And 
Canada may go even further. Work on 
ss for an all-Canadian seaway has 
going on quietly in a new special- 
—— division of Canada’s Dept. of 
ransport. 


Vil. The Age of Export 


Runner-up for the most important 
generating influence in the Canadian 
economy is export trade. It’s second 
only to investment. And investment 
itself wouldn’t be what it is today if 
it weren't for the big foreign demand 
for Canadian food products and raw 
materials. 

True, the volume of exports has 
risen only 43%—not nearly so large an 
increase as is shown by other com 
nents of the gross national product. But 
export prices have gone up far more 
than the general price level~and more 
than the prices of most things Canada 
imports. It’s this price rise, rather than 
the quantity increase, that has made the 
difference. 

Canada’s total trade—exports and im- 
ports—is running at the phenomenal rate 
of almost $6-billion a year. About 34¢ 


of every dollar the average Canadian 
gets comes from foreign trade. 

¢ Lean Years—Right after the war, pros- 
pects were anything but rosy. For sev- 
eral years Canada faced something close 


to a crisis in its balance of payments. 
It needed U.S. goods—but how to pay 
for them? 

Traditionally, Canada has had a large 
trade deficit with the U.S. and a large 
trade surplus with Britain and the rest 
of the world. Before World War II, 
when the pound sterling was fully con- 
vertible, this was not a serious prob- 
lem; Canada could settle its U.S. trade 
deficit by selling sterling in New York. 
After the war it couldn’t do this. So 
in 1946 and 1947 Canada ran down its 
gold reserves to pay the U.S. The drain 

came so serious that in November, 
1947, Canada had to curb imports of 
U.S. goods drastically. 

Now it looks as if this problem has 
been solved. The deficit in trade with 
the U.S. has almost disappeared. Also, 
Canada has cut down its export surplus 
to Britain substantially, Most of the 
import curbs on U.S. goods have been 
removed; those that are left are likely 
to bé dropped soon. 
¢ The U.S. Problem—Here’s the sto 
of how Canada’s trade with the U.S. 
came into balance. 

In 1947, the current account deficit 
was over $1.1-billion; $918-million of 
this resulted from an unfavorable bal- 
ance in merchandise trade. By holding 
down imports and boostifig exports to 
the U.S., this deficit had been pared to 
$423-million be 1949. Exports to the 
U.S. continued to grow in 1950. The 
deficit in the first nine months of this 
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Canadian-Controlled Companies: 
These Have the Biggest Assets 


BANKS 

The Royal Bank of Canada 

Bank of Montreal 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


LIFE INSURANCE 

Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. 
Canada Life Assurance Co. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 
Western Assurance Co. 
British America Assurance Co. 


TRUST COMPANIES 
Royal Trust Co. 
Montreal Trust Co. 


MORTGAGE COMPANIES 
Canada Permanent Mortgage Corp. 
Huron & Erie Mortgage Corp. 


RAILWAYS 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 
Canadian National Railways System 


ELECTRIC POWER 
The Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 
British Columbia Power Corp., Ltd. 


TELEPHONE 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 


IRON AND STEEL 
The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Ltd. 


Algoma Steel Corp., Ltd. 


STEEL AND IRON PRODUCTS 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Ltd. 
Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton Bridge Co., Ltd. 


SMELTING AND REFINING 

The Int'l. Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

The Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

Noranda Mines, Ltd. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
Massey-Harris Co., Ltd. 
Cockshutt Plow Co., Ltd. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd. 
National Steel Car Corp., Ltd. 


CHEMICALS 

Canadian Industries, Ltd. 

Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 


COTTON TEXTILES 
Dominion Textile Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd. 


BUSINESS FORMS 
Moore Corp., Ltd. 


TOBACCO . 
Imperial Tobacco Co, of Canada, Ltd. 
W. C. MacDonald, Inc. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 

Canada Cement Co., Ltd. 
Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine, Canada 
Building Products, Ltd. 
CONSTRUCTION 

Foundation Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Anglin-Norcross Corp., Ltd. 
NEWSPRINT 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 
Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd, 


PULP 
Fraser Companies, Ltd. 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co. 


FINE AND SPECIALTY PAPERS 
Eddy Paper Co., Ltd. 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. 


LUMBER 
H. R. MacMillan Export Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd. 


OL 
The British American Oil Co., Ltd. . 
Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd. 


MEAT PACKING 
Canada Packers, Ltd. 
Burns & Co., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLING 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 
The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


FOODSTUFFS 
George Weston, Ltd. 
Canadian Canners, Ltd. 


SUGAR REFINING 
Canada & Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd. 


DISTILLERIES 

Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd: 
Hiratn Walker-Gooderham & Worts 
BREWERIES 

Canadian Breweries, Ltd. 

National Breweries, Ltd. 


CHAIN DEPARTMENT STORES 
T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 

Simpsons, Ltd. 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


The Southam Co., Ltd. 
MacLean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd. 


LAKE STEAMSHIPS 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. 
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year amounted to only $71-million. In 
the last quarter Canada may even have 
a — surplus, : 4 
unting capital items ( t 
interest mf ividends, sige ey the 
U.S.), Canada still has a deficit with 
the U.S. But it’s estimated that it 
won’t total more than $200-million this 


I. 
yThe British Problem—Meanwhile, 
Canada’s trade sprplus with Britain has 
been reduced. For two years Canada 
worked hard to boost imports of Brit- 
ish goods to provide that country with 
Canadian dollars to buy Canadian 
oods. It has succeeded, up to a point. 
mports from Britain picked up by $51- 
million in the first nine months of 1950. 
But the thing that narrowed the Can- 
adian-British gap was a drop of $184- 
million in British purchases from Can- 
ada. Canada’s 1950 trade surplus with 
the U.K. is likely to be around $50- 
million as against $401-million in 1949. 
¢ Good or *Bed?—Canadians are hapey 
that exports to the U.S. are increasing 
and that their trade surplus with Brit- 
ain has dropped. Yet, Canadians aren’t 
sure that the current trend of trade will 
be a good thing over the long pull. 

Now that 65% of its exports are 
going to the U.S., Canada is tied to 
the U.S. economy even more than be- 
fore. Canadians can’t ne 3 wonderin 
what would have happened if the 194 
recession in the U.S. had continued in 
1950. Since its exports to Britain were 
dropping at that time, Canada would 
have been in a tough spot. 
¢ Dwindling British Trade—It’s the 
drastic nature of the shift in the direc- 
tion of Canada’s trade that worries 
Canadians. Before World War II, Can- 
ada’s best customer was Britain. Now 
it's the U.S. This year 65% of Can- 
. ada’s exports have gone to the U.S. and 
only 16% to the British. In the 1935- 
39 period the U.S. took only 37% of 
Canada’s exports, Britdin 40%. 

The last thing Canada wants to do is 
to lose its British market. Britain has 
always been the largest buyer of Can- 
adian wheat, which the prairie farmer 
must export if he’s to keep his head 
above water. Britain is the traditional 
market for other primary products, for 
example, lumber from the Pacific Coast. 
For this reason, Pacific Coast lumber 
interests have been accepting British 
orders at less than the market price. 
Thev \vant to keep a foothold in their 
traditional market. 

On imports, Canada is buying 67% 
of its imports from the U.S. as com- 

ared with 6196 in 1935-39. Imports 
we Britain have dropped from 18% 
of the total to 13%. 
¢ Diversity—Canadas exports are 
reater, and they're more varied than 

fore the war. Agricultural products 
and raw materials still make up a big 
part of all exports, but they don’t loom 


50 ¢ Caneda 


the way they used to. Exports in 
Sed arte tea 
total in t twar period, 

as against 45% in 1949. ee 
ewsprint and woodpulp have re- 
placed wheat and wheat flour as Can- 
ada’s leading exports. Many items that 


were hardly exported at all before the, 


war are now earning Canada millions 
of dollars in the export market—vege- 
table fats and oils, iron ore, locomotives, 
electrical apparatus, and railway cars—to 
mention a few. 


Vill. The Shadow 


The one big shadow that hangs over 
the Canadian economic scene is the 
defense program. One of the results of 
Korea was to boost Canada’s defense 
budget for the current year from $425- 
million to $665-million. Recently, Min- 
ister of Finance Abbott forecast defense 
spending of more than $1-billion in 
1951. 

If Canada can hold its defense spend- 
ing at this level, it shouldn’t have to 
cut back civiljan production severely. 
Total defense expenditures would still 
be a modest fraction of the value of na- 
tional production—about 7% of national 
income. This is small compared with 
1943-44, when defense outlays were 
equivalent to 45% of the national in- 
come. And Canada’s economy is much 
stronger than in 1943-44. 
¢ Inflation—There would still be a real 
danger of inflation from imposing a 
billion-dollar defense budget on an 
economy that is already fully employed 
and putting 22% of its gross national 
product into capital investment. But 
Canada has already taken monetary and 
fiscal steps to check the inflationary 
pressure. 

Corporation taxes and excise taxes 
on some luxuries have been jacked up. 
Personal income tax will probably go 
up next year. The federal government is 
reducing capital spending on nonessen- 
tial investment. Other public author- 
ities and private business have been 
urged to do the same. At the same 
time, consumer credit has been curbed, 
including the writing of mortgages on 
inflated housing construction. The 
Bank of Canada is keeping a checkrein 
on the cash reserves of the chartered 


* 
rect controls if it can. The government ~ 
feels that the surest way of controlli 
inflation is to increase the flow of 
if it can and to siphon off the flow of 
excess income via taxes if it has to. 

But Canadians fear that they have 
to adopt controls if the U.S. does, In 
fact, under the U.S.-Canadian pact 
signed in Washington in October, Can- 
ada is committed to “institute coordi- 
nated controls over the distribution of 
scarce materials and supplies.” 

Canada has authority to control the 
use and distribution of essential ma- 
terials under an act passed in Septem- 
ber. But the government had hoped 
to have materials allocated to defense 
purposes without resorting to direct 
controls. Now, thete is a big question 
mark as to whether it can achieve this. 
It has already had to set up a system 
of priorities for steel—mainly because 
U g steel is already on an allocation 
basis and exports to Canada have 
dropped. The best guess is that Can- 
ada will be forced into some controls 
whether it likes them or not. It may 
be the only way to be sure of supplies 
of scarce items from the U.S, Wash- 
ington will want to be sure that items 
under control in the U.S. go only to 
essential uses in Canada, ‘too. 
¢ Toward Bigger Goals—Take away the 
threat of war and Canada’s position 
would be remarkably strong. Popula- 
tion has increased. ‘The domestic mar- 
ket has broadened. The economy de- 
pends less on export trade than it used 
to, and exports are more diversified. The 
export industries have increased their 
efficiency both absolutely and relative 
to other producers. Production has 
grown amazingly over the past 10 years 
and is still growing. Important new 
resources are being developed steadily. 
New skills and productive capacity 
have been added to Canada’s industrial 
potential. 

The Canadian economy is producing 
the highest standard of nye in its his- 
tory. More than that, it is fast adding 


to its capacity to produce. Given pros- 
perity in the U.S. and no hitch in inter- 
national trade, there’s no end to Can- 
ada’s growth in sight. 
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ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, 


Horsepower Increases Willpower 


‘Wherever living standards can be improved, the will 
of free peoples to remain free is strengthened. That is 
why electrical horsepower, with its unique ability to 
multiply man’s production of all kinds of goods, can 
play so important a role in the determination of people 
to preserve their freedom. 


The addition of 120,000 kilowatts to the electrical 
generating capacity of the Genoa Power Station in Italy 
is a case in point—another notable example of the part 
being played by American equipment, under the 
Marshall Pian, in restoring and expanding 
the economies of European countries. 


Steam for the new turbine-generators at 
Genoa Station will be supplied by four 
steam generating units designed and built 
by Combustion Engineering—Superheater, 
Inc. This and many similar installations in 


Western Europe, as well as in the Middle East, exem- 
plify the major part Combustion is playing in the post- 
war rebuilding and expansion of power generating 
facilities throughout the world. 


The universal acceptance of steam generating equip- 
ment designed and built by Combustion is another 
reason for confidence in products that bear the C-E 
name-plate. Whether your steam requirements be large 
or small, you can count on a C-E installation to meet 
them to your entire satisfaction. 8-454 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING— 
SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue » New York 16, N.Y. 


FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 





NEBRASKA 
@ nearest the heart of the nation 


@ on the mainlines of Avalos 
important transportation | 
systems 


@ providing low-cost industrial 
power, unlimited water and 
an abundance of natural gas 


@ with a friendly state govern- 
ment intent on helping busi- 
ness—not hindering it 


@ with low state taxes and a 
pay~as-we-go provision in the 
state constitution which pro- 
hibits bonded debt 


OFFERS 


@ ready-to-use industrial sites 


@ certain structures, already 
constructed, suitable for 
manufacturing operations 


@ a supply of work-willing men 
and women, easily adaptable 
to many skills, who believe 
sincerely in turning in a 
day’s work for a day’s pay 
sees Your 


“ASSURANCE 


that Nebraska not only strategi- 
cally excels on every count in 
times of emergency ... but also 
is “your best bet” for long 
range, trouble-free industrial 
operation. 

Write at once for detailed in- 
formation to this division of 
state government. Your in- 
quiry will be acted upon in 
confidence. 


Dept. BW - 25 


HEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 


52 





FINANCE 


Rails: War Baby of the Year 
Rail stock prices are 47% higher than in July. That makes 


them bigger gainers than industrials or utilities. War business means 
fuller use of the roads’ huge plant—hence bigger earnings. 


“Whatever you do, buy rails.” 

That’s the advice most Wall Street- 
ers have been dinning into their clients’ 
ears, since Korea (BW—Aug.5’50,p69). 
And those who have heeded the advice 
are likely to find their Christmas stock- 
ing bulging. For over-all, rail stocks 
have proved the biggest war baby yet. 
¢ Stock Prices Jump—Last weck, the 
Dow-Jones rail stock price index closed 
at a level some 47% higher than its July 
low of the Korean panic days; it was 
35% higher than its pre-Korea figure. 


Not since the fall of 1931, in fact, had 
it climbed so high. 

Individually, many of the rail issues 
have done even better since July. Some 
of the rail commons were 66% higher— 
Atlantic Coast Line, Illinois Central, 
and New York Central, for instance. 
Others, including the Southem, Penn- 
sylvania, and Santa Fe systems, were up 
as much as 40% to 50%. 

It’s true that you can probably find a 
number of individual industrial issues 
that have done as well as, if not better 
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than, the average rail stock. But no 
industrial group has a better showi 
“than the rails as a group. The rails 
over-all record has far ecli that of 
both industrial and utility issues, even 
though industrials and utilities have had 
much more sensational earnings this 
year (page 58). 
e i n the other hand, the 
rails have done all right on earnings, 
too. They have climbed so fast since 
last spring that 1950 appears likely to 
prove the best year on record for many 
a system (table, page 52). There’s no 
doubt that the sight of uptrending prof- 
its has been one of the reasons for the 
sharp rise in rail stock prices in recent 
months. 
¢ Why a War Baby—But a much more 
potent reason has been the memory of 
what are to rail earnings during 
World War II. There were two fact- 
ors that sent them flying sky high: (1) 
Both a semiwar and an_all-out-war 
economy historically benefit railroad 
operations; and (2) railroads enjoy cer- 
tain tax advantages during such periods, 

War, or even the threat of war, 
seems to bring into action the leverage 
factor that is ‘inherent in the railroad 
business. 

For, in the nature of things, the rails 
must have huge plant facilitics available 
at all times. 

That’s not always a blessing. A big 
investment in plant means heavy carty- 
ing charges. These invariably cut deep 
into earnings whenever business is poor 
and the facilities aren’t being fully 
utilized. 

But come a war boom, and the rail 

picture is transformed. Now the lever- 
age factor works in reverse. For it’s the 
extra plant that enables the roads to 
move huge additional amounts of both 
freight and passenger traffic without 
proportionate increases in operating 
costs. 
¢ Past Experience—Look back at the 
railroads’ performance during the early 
years of World War II. Because Class 
I roads had the plant, they could handle 
an increase of 90% in freight ton-miles 
in the 1939-42 period—plus a 50% 
jump in passenger traffic. And they did 
it all with only a 58% increase in oper- 
ating costs. As a result, almost 25% 
of their big gains in gross revenues 
showed ap in net earnings. 

You can put it another way: Operat- 
ing revenues of the Class I carriers 
jumped from less than $4-billion in 
1939 to above $7.4-billion by 1942. In 
the same years net earnings jumped 
from some $95-million to around $900- 
million. In other words, a gain of some 
87% in gross revenues produced nearly 
an 850% rise in net profits. 

¢ Excess-Profits Tax—Why didn’t the 
excess-profits tax whack off a bigger 
slice of the profits? Again the answer 
is mainly the huge investment in plant 
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WHAT DOES THE 


increases your marketing 
area 95% .. . from 
179,000 to 350,000 
square miles at 

NO EXTRA COST! 


angireered 


Genetd 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
502 WN. Dearborn Street, Chicage 10, illinels 


Whoever you are, wherever you 
are... you, too, can probably show 
great savings by cutting the weight 
of your shipping container. It’s hard 
to believe but true: a small reduc- 
tion in gross shipping weight can 
often increase your shipping area 
almost 100% at mo extra cost! Re- 
member this, General engineered 
shipping containers are lightweight 
and extra strong. They are quickly 
and easily assembled. Result: sub- 
stantial savings “all along the line.” 
Your free copy of “The General 
Box” tells the complete story. It is 
available upon request. 


BOX COMPANY 
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Genera! 
Wirebowad 
Crate 
Genera! 
Box 


Kanees Gy, Loot, Manwevion, Subeygen Weciendon 


enered Box Company 
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shape can be handled 
with fewer man-hours, at 
lower cost with Colson 
materials-handling 
equipment. Made in 
types for evéry need, all 
Colson trucks are de- 
signed for fast, roll-easy 
operation. 
Economy minded? At 
very little cost you can 
make your old trucks 


floating Colson casters. 
Our engineers are glad 
to help you select the 
right equipment to meet 
your needs—exactly, .- 


THE COLSON 
ELY@ta. OHIO 
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ir invested capital. And it looks as 
h they will fare as well under the 
under consideration. 

bill: that the House has al- 

ready passed grants the industry (1) an 

— of as much of its earnings as 

would be needed to 7 Ra acon corpo- 

rate taxes; plus (2) a 5% retum on in- 

vested capital and borrowed money as 
defined by the Treasury. 

© Unequal Pinch—Obviously, such a 


|| levy wouldn’t be equally kind to all rail 
| systems. As in World 


ar II, the roads 
with the most conservative capital struc- 
tures would be hardest hit. With a 
smaller capital investment, they would 
have a smaller exemption. 

Look what the House bill would do 
to the Norfolk & Western Ry., with its 
ultraconservative capital setup (BW— 
Nov.18'50,p112). Wall Street figures 
that, once Norfolk & Western’s earm- 
ings have reached $4.70 per share, EPT 
would begin to operate. That doesn’t 
seem very liberal when you remember 
that earnings are expected to run around 


that level this year and that the road’s 
per-share profits were $6.12 in 1947 and 


$6.75 in 1948. 

What's more, earnings after normal 
taxes of many other blue-chip companies 
~and even of the marginal-profit con- 
cerns—are already running close to the 
exemption line set by the House bill. 
Often, in fact, they are running higher. 
Here’s how Wall Streeters figure sev- 
eral companies would stand under the 
bill on a per-share basis: 


Estimated Est. 1950 


Earnings 

26.00 

16.00 

15.00 

10.00 

13.25 

14.25 

14.00 

¢ Wage Boosts—Even for roads that 

won't feel the pinch of EPT so much, 

there’s something else that could keep 

earnings from running wild. Heavy 
te lemands are now under way. 

generous wage increase could easily 

raise rail payrolls as much as $500- 

million a year. That, after taxes, could 

cut the current annual camings rate 

from around $900-million to $650- 

million. 

But even $650-million would be bet- 
ter than the rate that has “py ee in 
recent years. Most Wall Streeters 
doubt that even such a costly wage set- 
tlement would bring any great change 
in current rail dividend rates. In sev- 
eral cases, they look for even higher 
dividend payments in 1951 than in 





1950. 


Diversification . 
Baldwin-Lima adds road 
machinery to its line by buying 
stock of Austin-Western. Pur- 
chase involves exchange of stock. 


Although the builders of railroad 
equipment are up to their ears in orders 
now (BW-—Sep.23’50,p25), they know 
it’s too good to last forever. That's why 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. made 
another move to diversify last week. 

* Stock for Stock--Baldwin-Lima direc- 

tors O.K.'d a plan to exchange about 
486,000 shares of common stock for all 
the 304,000 common shares of Aus- 
tin-Western Co:, Aurora, Ill. Austin 
makes road-building machinery and 
other heavy ve ment. The exchange 
of stock wou 2 on the basis of 1.6 
shares of Baldwin-Lima for each share 
of Austin-Western.. 

Buldwin-Lima itself sprang from the 
combination of Baldwin motive 
Works and Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
which took place only a few weeks a0. 
Both companies build locomotives. But 
both also manufacture other industrial 
equipment that supplements the line, 
makes for wider diversification. ‘This 
diversification policy is the reason why 
Baldwin-Lima is acquiring Austin. 
¢ Space and Money—Austin stands to 

in, too. According to its president, 

cClure Kelley, Austin would become 
part of an organization that can provide 
it with additional shop facilities and 
stronger financial backing. Austin would 
turn over some of its present line for 
production in Baldwin-Lima shops, con- 
centrate on road graders and a new 
hydraulic crane. Its Austin assets, as of 
Sept. 30, were about $8}-million. 
o Me or Purchase?—The question 
whether Baldwin’s acquisition of Lima- 
Hamilton is a merger or a purchase 
(BW—Nov.11'50,p115) is still unset- 
tled. A few dissenting stockholders of 
the old Baldwin Locomotive Works 
claim it was a merger. If so, they would 
be entitled under law to be paid off at 
Baldwin Locomotive’s liquidation value 
—a price quite a bit higher than current 
market un of their shares. 

Baldwin has been unable to get the 
case thrown out of court. It will have 
to answer this month. 


IT&T Rings Up Dividends 


When subsidiaries Capehart-Farns- 
worth Corp., and American Cable & 
Radio Corp. declared a total of $900,- 
000 in dividends for their parent In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., IT&T stockholders began talk- 
ing about a dividend. They hadn’t 
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C. Schmidt and Sons, Inc,, founded in 1860, now make over a million barrels of beer 


end ale annually in their great 


on Edward Street. 


A pair of Frick four-cylinder ammonia 
compressors was installed at Schmidts’ 
twelve years ago. Today this battery in- 
cludes six machines, the largest with 
motors of 540 hp. each. 


For dependability, stick to Frick Re- 
frigeration. Let us submit estimates on 

















THIS tS ONE of the many excellent 
poster designs made available by 
GOA. These special designs give 
you quality advertising in mini- 
mum guantity...and for mini- 
mum price! Ask your GOA repre- 
sentative to show you a design 
adaptable to your advertising pro- 


gram. You'll find it’s also adapt- 
able to your advertising budget! 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
515 S. Loomis St., Chicago 7, Ill. 





seen one since 1932, The $900,000, 
applied to IT&T 6.5-million shares, 
would amount to about. 14¢ a. share. 
¢ Income Up—Last week IT&T came 
through. It declared a cash dividend 
of 15¢ a share, a stock dividend of five 
shares for each 100 shares held. The 
company said its consolidated net ‘in- 
come for the first nine months of 1950 
was $83-million, compared to about 
$3-million for the same 1949 period. 
A sizable of the increase was 
contributed Capehart-Farnsworth 
Corp. (uee Farnsworth Television & 
Radio Corp.), which IT&T picked - 
last year for 140,000 shares of IT& 
-stock, Capehart-Farnsworth was los- 
ing, money then. But, thanks to the 
boom, it estimates that it has 
made $1-million in the first 10 months 
of 1950. 
e More Besides—American Cable & 
Radio, whose income is not included 
in IT&T’s consolidated report, made 
about $400,000 in the first nine 
months of this year, compared to a loss 
of about $275,000 in the same 1949 pe- 
riod. So it declared ‘a dividend of 20¢ 
a share, the first since it was started in 
1939. About $400,000 of this went to 
IT&T, which owns 58% of the stock. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





t from the dollar: More people are 
cashing E-bonds this than are 
buying them (BW.- pte pepe 
For the first 11 months of 1950, re- 
demptions totaled nearly $3.4-billion, 
$178-million above purchases. In No- 
vember, cash-ins were $318-million, 
$72-million above purchases. 

@ 
Privately security issues will 
robably be over $2-billion in 1950, 
Vall St. figures. That will be about 
40% of all corporate financing. 


® 

Westem Union, which has modernized 
its communications system (BW-—Sep. 
23’50,p96), paid a dividend for the 
first time since 1948. The company 
earned $6.5-million in the first 10 
months of 1950, compared to a loss of 
$4.7-million in the 1949 period. 


° 
R. H. Macy & Co. has issued 100,000 
of $100 par 4% preferred stock to 
the Prudential and Metropolitan life 
insurance companies. The stock pays 
off a $10-million loan that came due 
this week. ‘ 

@ 


Curtailed service: Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R.R. finally got permission 
to abandon passenger service on its 
narrow-gauge line between Alamosa 
ee Colo. (BW—Nov.26'49, 
p82). 
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How United States Plywood Corporation conserves steam — cuts heat- 
ing costs—with K & M ‘'Featherweight"’@ 85% Magnesia Insulation 


The production of the United States 
Plywood Corporation’s famous 
Craftsman’s grade of Weldwood Ply- 
wood calls for steam—and plenty 
of it. In the photo above, you see 
the Deaerating Feed Water Heater 
and the Condensate Tank in 
U.S. Plywood’s Orangeburg, S.C., 
plant. And you can see how K&M 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia 
Insulation has been applied to these 
heating units, as well as to the lead 
lines and pipes of the steam system. 
Throughout this entire plant, 


‘“‘Featherweight” 85% Magnesia is 
on the job conserving steam in 
lines and equipment; keeping heat- 
ing costs down. 


K&M “Featherweight” Insulation 
has been doing jobs like this for 
more than 60 years—under every 
conceivable installation condition. 


In factories, power plants, oil 


refineries, chemical plants, hospitals, 
steamships—wherever exacting 
steam temperatures must be main- 
tained — you'll find “Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia. 

This highly efficient insulation com- 
bines basic carbonate of magnesia 
with asbestos fibers—is light-weight, 
strong, fire-proof—time-proved for 
all steam temperatures up to 600°F. 
Ask your local Keasbey & Mattison 
Distributor for complete informa- 
tion; or, write us direct. 


Maks made Asbeslos ... Keasbey & 
Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada—ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 





-eein MICHAELS 


DISPLAY CASES 


Michaels ‘‘Time-Tight’’ Cases not 
only offer maximum visibility, but 
actually accentuate the beauty of 
exhibits. These cases are made of 
extruded bronze or aluminum, and 
are ag a - in appearance and 
quality. Innerlocking frames, an 
exclusive Michaels feature, pre- 
vent handling and theft, and re- 
duce the amount of dusting neces- 
sary to keep exhibits clean. Cases 
are made in several styles; there 
are table cases, wall, aisle, sus- 
pended and recessed cases in sizes 
to meet every requirement. 
Michaels also manufactures spe- 
cial cases in any quantity for 
concerns who supply their dealers 
with display cases. Write for fully 
illustrated booklet giving com- 
plete details. 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Menutocturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, 
Aluminum and other Metals 
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tradaie Rush Back ‘es Sisake 


Reassured by Truman’s mild program, they buy heavily. 
That's probably the main reason for the market's heavy volume and 


rising prices evef since the President spoke to the nation. 


Even some bulls were surprised by 
the fancy show the stock market put 
on after President Truman’s specch to 
the nation last weck. 

Stock prices have been advancing 
with a very heavy volume of trading, 
pertivalarly the rails (chart, above), 

‘he ticker was as much as six minutes 
behind trading one day carly this week, 
when about £ 5-million shares changed 
hands on the Big Board. That’s the 
heaviest day’s trading since June 27, the 
day stocks broke undér the impact of 
the original news of Korea. 
¢ Not So Bad—Few market observers 
had expected such a burst of trading. 
But they had no trouble explaining it. 
A good many traders had cut their stock 
holdings to the minimum, waiting to 
see what kind of a mobilization program 
the President would outline. When his 
program turned out to be less Spartan 
than they had expected, traders charged 
back into the market. 

This rush into stocks is a lot more 
fundamental than the in-and-out opera- 
tions of traders would suggest. Basically, 
it’s a flight from cash into equities. 
Although it isn’t necessarily so (BW— 


Nov.18,’50,p120), people are more and 
more convinced buying stocks is a good 
hedge against inflation. Mobilization 
means less consumer goods, and at the 
same time it makes certaiti a high level 
of consumer income. Tax¢s will mop 
up some of this “inflationary gap,” Price 
controls can keep it from raising prices 
on key items for a while. But sooner or 
later it will have its. effect. 

e War Favorites—The favored stocks 
this week of course have been the ones 
that are expected to benefit most from 
war business. The rails were prime fa- 
vorites, naturally; but there were plenty 
of others. Grumman Aircraft, for in- 
stance, advanced from $234 just before 
Truman’s speech ;to eal $284 at 
midweek. And buyers liked stocks of 
marginal companies that can expect to 
keep operating at capacity during a war 
period. Packard Motors, which lost 
money in the first nine months of this 
year, advanced from $34 to around $43 
y midweek. 

¢ Mourners’ Bench—While some stocks 
went up, others were going down. Coca- 
Cola International, one of the bluest of 


blue chips, dropped $434 down to $946 
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in one day, a drop of more than 4%. 
Profits of soft-drink companies are likely 
to be squeezed by rising costs of sugar. 
Further, Coca-Cola’s worldwide opera- 
tions might be upset by a world war. 
Commercial Credit, a leading finance 
company, hit a new low. There were 
others on the mourners’ bench: utilities, 
variety store chains, brewing companies. 
¢ Buying Climax?—In spite of the long- 
term upward pressure, the technical 
market situation is not too good. There’s 
a big volume of trading, but stocks have 
done a lot of churning around. That is, 
the advances on most days have been 
pretty small when you consider the 
number of shares traded. That’s why 
bears say they see signs of a “buying 
climax”~a final hectic burst of buying 
before a long downward swing. It’s ob- 
vious that a lot of people are takin their 
profits this year before the capital-gains 
tax goes up. 


Big Dividend Year 


October’s cash dividend payments— 
those that were publicly reported—came 
nowhere near matching September's 
sensational payouts. 

That’s the word from the Dept. of 
Commerce this week. The October 
payments added up to $489-million, 
only 5% higher than their level a year 
curler. In September, they were around 
$1.2-billion, some 60% higher. 

That particular drop hasn’t much 

significance, however. September is 
traditionally a bigger month for divi- 
dend payments than October. 
e Late Flood—What does have signi- 
ficance is the rate at which corporate 
dividends have been pouring out since 
then. Never before has there been such 
a flood of November and December 
payouts. And some Wall Streeters are 
confidently predicting that the complete 
1950 tally will set a new record. It 
may top fast year’s $6.5-billion of pub- 
licly reported payments to stockholders 
by as much as 20%, they say. 

Thanks to the September payments, 
pss reported Sividend payments 
or the three months ended October, 
1950, came to almost $1.9-billion, 
Commerce reports. That’s $476-mil- 
lion, or a third, higher than payments 
for the same 1949 period. Practically 
all branches of business contributed to 
that gain. Only one group, the electric 
light and power companies, paid less 
than they paid in the same three 
months of 1949. 


¢ Stars-Both in dollars and on a per- - 


centage basis, the nation’s four biggest 
moneywinners were the star dividend 
performers: the automobile, oil, chem- 
1cal, and steel and iron trades—with the 
automobile industry leading by a huge 
margin. Its payouts jumped 177% in 
the period. 
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1. ORIGINAL COST, Is it 
moderate so that the proj- 
ect is economically sound? 


time, weather and use? 
3. UPKEEP COST. Will the 
maintenance requirements 
be low enough to make it 
an attractive investment? 


4. ANNUAL COST. When 





you add the first cost to the 
maintenance expense and 
divide by the years of serv- 
ice, will you get true lew- 
annval-cost— the cost that 
really counts? ; 


Fromevery angle, concrete 
construction meets every one 
of these important consid- 


erations. Its first cost is 





moderate, it has long life, 
it requires little upkeep ex- 
pense and as a result, gives 
you low-annvel-cost 
service. 
In addition to all these 
advantages, concrete con- 
struction is safer. It resists 
storms, quakes, vermin, 
termites and fire. Concrete - 
can’t burn! 
So check your construc- 
tion problem from every 
angle. You will find, as 
others have, that it pays to 
choose durable, firesafe, 
bow-ennval-cose concrete 


construction for any job. 
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“on Audience 
Management 


The results of one of the most extensive research projects ever 
conducted in the executive management publication field are now 
available to advertising and agency executives. Based on the first 
study of an executive management publication ever conducted by 
the Advertising Research Foundation, they offer a new and author- 
itative bench mark for appraising and evaluating the audience 
and readership of Business Week. 


The Advertising Research Foundation, sponsored jointly by the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, and the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. 


CONDUCTED BY 


A comprehensive, nation-wide, sample of Business Week's audi- 
ence selected in accordance with the rigid formula prescribed by | 
the Foundation’s technical committee. These readers were sub- 
jected to intensive personal interviews. Issue selected by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation for study was that of April 22, 1950. 


The facts revealed by this completely independent and validated 
researrh are now available in booklet form. They offer a true 
appraisal of Business Week’s audience and readership. 


“METHOD: 


NOW AVAILABLE 


ITEMS COVERED 


Here are some of the major items covered in the Advertising Research Foundation study of Business 
Week's issue of Apri] 22nd, 1950. 


@ Number of potential and qualified readers. @ Proportion of readers noting each editorial 
vertising page in the issue surveyed. 
@ How many readers receive their copies by —s 


office subscription, home subscription, rial i April 22nd 
ADAP ee tems in the April > 


@ Number of issues usually read per year. 
y @ Best read advertisements in the April 22nd, 
@ Where Business Week is read. 1950 issue. 











Qaeresaes* 


FACTS ABOUT BUSINESS WEEK’S AUDIENCE AND READERSHIP 
REVEALED BY THE FOUNDATION’S ANALYSIS | 


@ 80% of subscribers reported reading 40 or more 2 A 78% average readership for the ten best-read 
issues per year. editorial features. 


@ 44% pase their copies along for others to read. © A 46% average readership for the ten best-read 
advertisements. 


@ A sustained high level of editorial and adver- 
tising readership throughout thé issue. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


All of this information, plus many additienal WRITE TO: ‘Business Department 
facts of interest to advertisers and agency execu- BUSINESS WEEK 
tives, is contained in the just-published booklet McGraw-Hill Building 
“The Audience and Readership of Business 330 West 42nd Street 
Week.” Copies are available on request on your New York 18, N. ¥. 


business letterhead. 
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It pays to do 
business in 
New York State 


Low cost transportation... and 
lots of it. The Empire State 
offers an efficient network 
of 7,700 miles of railroad, 800 
miles of waterways, 23 ma- 
jor airports and 65,000 miles 
ofimproved highways. Anew 
535-mile high-speed 6-lane 
Thruway, from one end of 
the State to the other, now 
building, will cut transpor- 
tation costs even further for 
New York manufacturers. 
For more detailed informa- 
tion, write: N. Y.State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 124,112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


WALTER REUTHER’S letter to Valentine points up the... 


Wage Stabilizers’ Dilemma 


Inflation controllers fear GM-type labor contracts with auto- 
matic boosts. But Reuther says breaching this clause would cancel 
entire five-year agreements, including no-strike pledge. 


Representatives of auto labor and 
management and the President’s Wage 
Stabilization Board were meeting in 
Washington this week to talk about 
pay rates in the auto industry. Execu- 
tives, both of the companies and of the 
CIO union, were fighting to preserve 
what the union called ‘“‘the most stable 
labor relations” in America. The ref- 
erence was to no-strike contracts with 
major automotive producers, which are 
written to run for five years. 

But more than just the auto con- 
tracts are at stake. 

e Annual Raises—In brief, this is what 
is involved: j 

Substantially more; than a million 
workers are now employed under so- 
called “GM-type” contracts. The wage 
clause in such contracts provides for 
(1) automatic wage adjustments to cor- 
respond with changes (now tending up- 
ward) in the cost-of-living index; and 


(2) an annual increase (usually 4¢ an 
hour) to compensate for an assumed in- 
crease in labor productivity. 

Other things being equal, the Wage 
Stabilization Board would like to see 
these features eliminated from all con- 
tracts. By its lights, such a provision 
means “built-in wage inflation.” 

Other things being equal, the com- 
panies want to keep this arrangement 
in full force and effect. Management 
is satisfied that this arrangement mini- 
mizes labor trouble in a period of rapid 
economic change. 

Other things being equal, the union 
is grimly determined to preserve the 
clause. It feels that it has won protec- 
tion for its members against sharp cuts 
in real wages. 
¢ Stoppage Threat—But other things 
are not equal. If the stabilizers ram 
their desire down the throats of the re- 
luctant industry and union, they invite 
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work stoppages in an industry vital to 
the defense effort. 
¢ The ‘The manufacturers’ 
desire to the contracts intact is 
now affected by their opposition to the 
models (page 22). They don’t think 
aes will roll back wages. 
niess the union joins them in an 
effective move to have the price roll- 
back oo led, the nye will 
want government to vo 
clauses. As GM has told the isin, 
“Neither this order (rolling back auto 
rices) nor any other action by the 
conomic Stabilization Agency places 
any control over the prices of consumer 
ater that enter directly into the cost 
of living... . .” Companies can’t operate 
with prices fixed sad 5 wage costs soaring. 
¢ The Union—On this last point, the 
union finds itself in accord with the 
employer position. The CIO wants 
rice control on all consumer goods; it 
is dead set against “pin prick” inflation 
control. Moreover, it realizes that it 
can’t expect to hold employers to cost- 
of-living increases if the ‘a x rises free 
while profit margins are squeezed, 

It is not a simple problem. No one 
expects it to be settled overnight. It 
might be predicted that, eventually, it 
will be settled on the government’s 
térms—except for one thing. The un- 
iop has a powerful bargaining weapon. 
It is revealed in a letter Walter Reuther, 
UAW president, wrote to Economic 
Stabilizer Alan Valentine last month 
(BW—Dec.16'50,p120). That commu- 
nication warns that UAW will regard a 
contract as voided in its entirety if 
any part of it is voided. And that means 
trouble. It means that, in the midst 
of conversion to defense production, a 
large section of industry will have to 
bargain out completely new contracts. 
It means that there will be the very 
real threat of widespread strikes. « 
 Reuther’s Letter—Here’s the Reuther 
letter explaining the union position: 
“Dear Dr. Valentine: 

“In the weeks ahead you will be faced 
with grave decisions on economic conttols, 
which will have a decisive influence on the 
welfare of the American people and on the 
effectiveness of their efforts to achieve 
world peace, 

“Under the circumstances it is the duty 
of all citizens to place. before you facts 
known to them which may be helpful to 
you in fulfilling the great responsibilities 
which you must bear. 

“It is in this spirit that the UAW-CIO 
international executive board has asked me 
to convey to you certain information con- 
cerning our union's collective bargaining 
agreements. 

“As you know, agreements covering 
hundreds of thousands of our members 
provide for cost-of-living allowances, which 
fluctuate with the movements of the con- 
sumers’ price index, and for automatic 
annual increases in base wage rates geared, 
although somewhat less than adequately, to 
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“Anything which modifies or renders 
inoperative any ision of these agree- 
ments would thus upset the balance 
achieved by the parties as a result of 
thorough consideration of all the matters 
at issue between them. 

“For these reasons, the UAW-CIO inter- 
national executive board has decided unan- 
imously that, if governmental action, under 
wage stabilization or otherwise, makes in- 
operative any provision of our agreements, 
ts shall be considered termi- 
nated immediately in their entirety and 
subject to renegotiation. 

“In arriving at this decision, the inter- 
national executive board gave full consid- 
eration to the relationship between the 
wage agreements involved and the needs 
of national economic stabilization. It is 
our firm conviction that such wage agree- 
ments are not only thoroughly compatible 
with, but also reflect, some of the equities 
that are indispensable ingredients any 
program of wage stabilization in ~ 
racy. We are prepared, at “ —_ proper 
time, to elaborate in detail the thinking 
behind that conclusion. 

“It may be appropriate to note here, 
however, that: effective price control will 
make cost-of-living wage increases unneces- 
sary under our agreements; and that the 
growth of productivity, on which the 
annual base-rate increases are premised, it- 
self provides the means for meeting such 
increases without raising prices. 

“In the light of uncestainties in the 
world situation, economic policy established 
by the government must recognize that the 
emergency we face is possibly of long dura- 
tion and therefore the long-range equity of 
workers and low-income groups must be 
considered in a different light than oe Be 
be-the case if the emergency were of a 
short or definable duration. 

“We sincerely trust that you will find 
this information helpful in developing a 
sound national economic policy. desi 
to increase the effectiveness of our people 
in fulfilling this crucial international role 
for which history has cast them. 

“Sincerely Yours, 
Walter P. Reuther, President 
“International Union, UAW-CIO” 
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The Pictures—Cover by Arthur 
Richter. Acme—19, 22 (it.); 
Int. News.—21; Wide World— 
22 (rt.); Dick Wolters—24 (top), 
25 (top, bot. rt.), 62. 
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Meat packers, electrical, and textile workers start drive for 


A new between-rounds wage drive is 
on—touched off by U.S. Steel's settle- 
ment with CIO for a 16¢-an-hour pay 
boost (BW—Dec.9’50,p58). Unions in 
many other industries are out to even 
up with steel, And they want to get 


in their bids before a freeze. 

¢ Lower Start—In ths sadly Sore at the 
1950 wage round, unions scttled for 
hikes averaging under 10¢ an hour. By 
midyear, the settlement range was 10¢ 
to 12¢ an hour. Then Korea and the 
national defense sent costs 
and wages up sharply. A gap developed 
between early settlements and recent 
ones, such as Big Steel’s 16¢. Unions 
now are out to bridge that gap. 

¢ IUE Asks for More—Take the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO), for instance. IUE signed up 
with major employers in September for 
an 11¢ raise. At the time, it called this 
an “excellent” settlement. 

Last week, IUE called on General 
Electric, Westinghouse, and Sylvania 
to give an “immediate substantial” 
wage increase. James Carey, recently 
named first president of the year-old 
union, urged quick action. He told 
presidents of the three companies that 
they would be at a disadvantage in the 
growing manpower shortage if wages 
are frozen at present levels. He claimed 
their rates are now below those in com- 
parable industries, and he warned that 
other industries will hire away electrical 
workers unless pay hikes are granted. 

GE and Westinghouse quickly re- 
jected IUE’s demand for an immediate 
raise and denied that their wage rates 
no longer are comparable with those 
in other industries. Westinghouse pro- 
tested that “‘it is scarcely two months 
fsince] we mutually agreed to a contract 
which specified Apr. 1, 1951, as the 
earliest date for a wage reopening.” It 
said it sees no justification for any action 
before that. GE said it doesn’t want 
“to be a party to pushing wages to 
higher Jevels than those at which the 

overnment will be seeking to stabi- 
ize them.” 

IUE wasn’t deterred by that show of 
resistance. It sent out demands to 
other employers, calling on them to ne- 
gotiate immediately on raises “without 
regard to reopening prpvisions, which 
normally call for later discussions.” 
¢ New Meat Demands—A second drive 
for an upward wage adjustment de- 
veloped last week in the meat indus- 
try. AFL and CIO packinghouse 
workers served notice of joint wage de- 


H :srage hikis to f@ pialternsel hig Stools 16s'-an-hour increcse. Other 
unions will follow fast~before a possible wage freeze. 


Government 

already drafting plans to limit meat 
prices—so the government will sit in on 
“ bargaining in the industry. 

¢ Textiles, Too—C1O’s Textile Work- 
ers Union of America this week an- 
nounced a demand for a “substantial” 
pay boost, plus quarterly cost-of-living 
adjustments, and an annual “improve- 
ment factor” raise similar to that in 
General Motors’ contract. TWUA 
signed contracts earlier this year for 
pay hikes amounting to 10% in north- 
ern mills, 8% in southern mills. 

The electrical manufacturing, meat 
packing, and textile demands cover 
some 700,000 workers. Because every 
wage settlement creates pressure for a 
raise somewhere else, _ can expect 
many more than that ultimately will be 
involved, 


U.S. Presses for Peace 


In Rail Wage Dispute 

The government bore down this 
week in an effort to settle one of the 
nation’s long and troublesome labor 
disputes—between railroads and four 
unions over labor’s demand for a 40- 
hour work week without a reduction 
from 48-hour pay. 

Settlement efforts, dragging -for four 
months, took on new urgency after 
“wildcat” strikes stopped freight trains 
for three days last week. Workers re- 
turned to jobs at the request of ‘Presi- 
dent Truman, and with a behind-scenes 
agreement that their wages and hours 
wouldn’t be frozen at former levels. 
e In Canada—Meanwhile, in Ottawa, 
a Canadian government arbitrator de- 
cided a similar dispute this week~one 
involving the same 40-hour-week issue, 
the same unions, and some of the same 
carricrs. 

The Canadian award provides: (1) a 
five-day, 40-hour work week with the 
same weekly pay as the present 48- 
hour week; and (2) a further 3¢ an 
hour raise, on top of 4¢ an hour given 
to end a strike last August. 
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| Unions Bid to Match Steel Pay | 

















life... 


California 


You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 
Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. On June 30, 1950 Standard 
Federal paid their eighth consecutive 
dividend tate on the basis of 3% per 
annum. - 


current - 
dividend rate 


Your peneint is safe while you earn 


near to you as your mail box. 


were Topay for Stand- 
ard Federal's "Save by 
Mail” Plan, and your free 
copy of “California, Here 
1 Come,” picturing "Life 
the Californis Way.” 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 
and Loan Association 








Union Shop 


Steelworkers win one at 
Crucible. But issue is not likely to 
be pressed for rest of industry 
until wage question is settled. 


The United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) now has its first major union- 
shop contract in the basic-steel industry. 
That pact, with Crucible Steel Co., 
broke the ice—but it isn’t likely to be 
followed up with other companies now. 
The union isn’t ready, yet, to press the 
issue—and few employers in the in- 
dustry will give the union shop volun- 
tarily. 
® on GM Plan—The clause in 
Crucible’s new contract with USW is 
patterned after that in General Motors’ 
contracts. It’s a modified version of the 
usual union-shop clause—which requires 
that everyone in a plant belong to the 
union. 

At Crucible, new employees must 
join USW at the end of their probation- 
ary period, which is 30 days. Employees 
already in the union must stay in for 
the duration of the contract; employees 
not now in the union need not join 
it. 

The clause cbvers 11,500 employees 
in Pittsburgh and Midland, Pa.; Har- 
rison, N. J.; and Syracuse, N. Y. About 
10,000 are now members of USW. 


Only. one other basic-steel producer,’ 


the Kaiser Steel Co., at Fontana, Calif., 
has a union-shop contract with USW. 
Kaiser agreed to one six years ago; it 
now covers some 2,700 workers. 

¢ “Big Steel” —The union-shop demand 
—high on USW’s long-range: bargaining 
list—was an integral part of the union’s 
demands on Crucible. However, the is- 
sue came up only briefly in negotiations 
with U.S. Steel (BW —Dec.9’50,p88). 
The union made a union-shop clause a 
requirement for any extension in the 
present Big Steel contract, which runs 
to Dec. 31, 1951. The corporation 
wanted an extension, but not that 
much. 

Union and companies agree that lit- 
tle, if anything, more will be done about 
the union shop as long as wage prob- 
lems preoccupy USW. A few employ- 
ers may follow Crucible’s lead and agree 
to a modified clause, but most will just 
sit tight. As far as USW is concerned, 
it’s more interested right now in get- 
ting all of its contracts adjusted on the 
16¢ Big Steel pattern. Anything else 
must wait. 

USW’s Contracts Dept., in Pitts- 
burgh, last week warned all district 
directors: “You'd better get contracts 
signed up because the wage freeze is 
on.” District men hurried into ac- 
tion with demands for pattern 16¢ 


raises. = didn’t limit these to em- 
ployers with contracts reopenable now; 
others, with late 1951) reopenings, also 
were asked for immediate raises. Two 
small employers in the Pittsburgh area 
with August, 1951, reopenings balked at 
“ydluntary” raises. Theit employecs 
— me. iri 

¢ Next Year?—The postponement in 
USW’s union-shop tnt doesn't mean 
that it won’t come up again, after the 
union’s wage drive is cleaned up—or 
blocked by government order. 

Philip Murray and USW’s executive 
board don’t think the present steel con- 
tracts bar further bargaining, at any 
time, on the union shop, So when wage 
pressure is off, Murray may call a board 
meeting and say: “Let’s go knock on 
the door and see what can be done on 
the union shop.” And the fight will be 
on. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Views that differ from those of most 
labor leaders came last week from two 
top AFL unionists. William Hutche- 
son, carpenters’ head, told the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. he opposes President 
Truman’s “socialized” health program— 
strongly backed by AFL and CIO. 
Daniel Tobin, of the teamsters, plugged 
universal military service, which AFL 


and CIO oppose. 
° 


New safety record claimed by the Na- 
tional Tube Co. works at Ellwood 
City, Pa.: 3,300 workers employed for 
5,609,891 manhours over 318 days with- 
out a lost-time accident. 


e 
A 150-car order for 195] Ford sedans 
was placed last week by Mast-Foos 
Mfg. Co. with a Springfield, Ohio, 
dealer. New cars will replace 1950 
models loaned a year ago to all em- 
ployces on Mast-Foos’ payroll for a year 
or more (BW —Mar.18'50,p132). 

° 
Signs of the times: Ceylon dock union- 
ists, dominated by Communists, won't 
handle ships carrying war supplies for 
United Nations forces. In this coun- 
try, anti-Communist AFL dockers won't 
touch goods from Russia, and AFL grain 
millers in Minneapolis refuse to handle 
two carloads of bone-meal packed in 
sacks having a “Made in U.S.S.R.” 
stamp. 

° 
Employment of Negroes in the South 
will be studied by the National Plan- 
ning Assn., using a $50,000 grant from 
the Carnegie Corp. of New York. NPA 
will check management, union policies, 
and practices. Survey is aimed at long- 
range planning for better use of all 
manpower. 
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Washi hai: Sil Ababa cin-dit sits is Bass Veli is ° 
ference. The talks could start within a few weeks. Ks 

There‘ll be haggling over the agendo, of course. Paerteeidy Metione 
wanted to confine the talks to Germany alone. But now the U. S., Britain, 
pride sdorshupmaetinrreclgsartls cond vines ber ys tS geptened aed eae wach dea 
struggle. 

Whatever the agenda, sie: Week wilh Soekk'te tthe tneetineps-fer @ jionalble 
answer to this burning question: Is a shooting war with Russia inevitable— 
soon? 








Most U.S. officials refuse to speculate on the outcome of the Big 
Four talks. ... 

They know World War III could begin anytime Stalin wants to gamble, 
that the moment might come if the Big Three stand firm against Russian 
demands for control in Germany, Japan, and elsewhere, 

But Washington feels there’s a chance that Stalin will be held bock by: 

(1) Knowledge that the U. S. will destroy Ruhr industry before Moscow 
can use it; 

(2) The Kremlin’s desire to achieve its goals by political means, rather 
than risk a costly war—with the generols, rather than the — in 
charge of the show; 

(3) Fear of what the atom bomb will do to Russia itself. 

e 


Washington knows the Ue S. will be playing from weakness ot ea 
Four parley. 

Despite U. S. mobilization and the latest Atlantic defense moves, the 
power balance in the world hasn’t changed any. Russia’s military strength 
will grow faster than the West's for about another year. 

So Washington's first job‘is to get London and Paris to agree on a com- 
mon front, resisting Russian claims to a hand in West Germany and Japan. 

There’s no chance thot we'll back down on these points. But it is 
likely the U.S. will go slow on German rearmament (1) to give the West 
Germans time to make up the?r minds; and (2) to keep Britain and France 
in line. 











* 

Our big danger is the Kremlin‘s determination to split the Allied camp 
at the conference. 

Already the pattern is clear. In Europe, expect the Russians to: 

(1) Threaten Britain and France with cancellation of Soviet friendship 
treaties, signed during the last war. In France, such a move would spur 
defeatist thinking, though it wouldn’t cut much ice in London. 

(2) Increase terrorism in West Germany. Already, Communist agents ore 
arriving from the East zone with this slogan: “The hour of decision has come. 
Who sides with the West today will be dead tomorrow.”’ 

In addition rumor has it that the Soviets are trying to pave the way for 
neutrality in Italy in case of war in the Balkans. 

J 














There will be sharpshooting at U. S.-British unity, too. 

You can expect elastic tactics from Moscow and Peiping aimed at wid- 
ening the gulf between U. S. and British thinking on the Far East. 

The Chinese might even accept Korean peace negotiations—just to 
embarrass Washington's firm, no-appeasement stand. 

India and Indonesia may come into the Communist gome, too. Renatis 
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ee ee rey Sr ater Denti anes ore HeeEREN. 


The British public is woking up to the danger of wor, 
Hopes for peace raised by Attlee’s Washington trip have been dashed. 
The British now realize that Europe is the real danger spot. 


The awakening has depressed most Britons. But it has also (1) made 
them ready to accept a heavier defense load; and (2) revived talk—even 


from the Labor side-—of a coalition government by spring. 
4 & 


The Pleven 1 government is pleased that ot Brussels Secretary Acheson 
didn’t push for immediate German rearmament. 

French leaders think a go-slow policy in Germany gives the West a 
better chance of settling things peacefully with Moscow. 

But at the same time the French government realizes now that the U. S. 

withdraw from the Continent to peripheral defenses in Britain and 

North Africo—if France drags its feet any longer on defense. (The U. S. 
has warned both the French and the Germans “unofficially” of this possibility.) 

Tighter U. S.-British ties, too, act as a spur to Paris. French officials 
don’t like the idea of the Big Three becoming the Big Two. 

e 




















Most Frenchmen, though, still refuse to believe that the war crisis is 
real. That goes for business, labor, and the politicians. 

The proposed French budget for 1951 will fall short by 500-billion francs 
of what is needed to start building 20 French divisions. 








Yet French taxpayers already are screaming about the proposed tax 
hikes. Meanwhile, tax evasions continue as usual in France. 
; & 
France‘s Communist party is going underground, 
Lukewarm local leaders are being purged now, region by region. New 
regional headquarters will be set up so they can operate individually. 
This is in line with the latest Cominform move—creation of a special 


West European section to mobilize fifth-column operations. 
e 


The U. S. is set to rally Latin America behind rearmament. 

“Equality of sacrifice’ will be the theme at an early meetin~ of the 
Organization of American States. Washington will ask Latin Ame: ans to: 

(1) Expect only their fair share of drastically controlled U.S. exports. 

(2) Turn out a lot more strategic materials for the West; 

(3) Take stronger anti-inflation measures than during World War II. 

‘4 * 
Latin American nations are frantically ripping off import controls in 


order to buy from the UJ. S. while the buying is good. 


Mexico virtually has abandoned its curbs. President Aleman told Mexi- 
can railways, government departments, and the petroleum industry that 
they'd better order equipment for every conceivable need—pronto. 

+ 














Food may become the touchstone of Western influence in South Asia 


next year. 

India faces famine. Earthquake, floods, droughts, and locusts have 
caused a cereal deficit of 5-million tons unti! the next harvest. 

The Indians hope to buy 4-million tons of grain—but don’t know where. 
They're sure to end up at least a million tons short. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo. 23, 1960, Issue—Guciness Wook, 830 W. 42nd St., New Vork, N. Y. 
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BRITAIN’S TRADE—and the sterling area gold reserves—go up and up as . . « 


Britain Goes Off the Dole 


Hard work, austerity, and Marshall Plan aid have put Britain 
in the black. But it may not stay there. Rearmament, material short- 
ages, and rising costs of imports threaten economy. 


America’s closest friend and ally is 
back on its feet again. Last week, in 
London, U.S. and British officials 
agreed to suspend Marshall Plan pay- 
ments to Britain after the first of the 

pers reflected 
ole is dead—on 


ear. London’s news 
ritain’s ape “The 
our own feet at last.” 

Even so, there are rough times ahead. 
Rearmament is already putting the bite 
on British industries, and exports are 
sure to suffer. Shortages are growing, 
and imported raw materials are getting 
more expensive every day. And Britain 
still depends on U.S. defense and re- 
armament aid. 

Nevertheless, planners on both sides 
of the Atlantic can take a well-deserved 
bow. 

e Austerity Paid—The combination of 
hard work and belt-tightening by the 
British, and more than $2-billion worth 
of aid from the U.S., has paid off hand- 
somely. In 1950, Britain’s economy has 
climbed spectacularly into the black—a 
scant three years after the dark days in 
1947 when bankruptcy hovered just 
over the horizon. Here are the ac- 
complishments: 

¢ Merchandise exports are virtually 
paying for imports—for the first time in 
00 years. 

e The sterling area now boasts 
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on and dollar reserves of over $3- 


illion. 
e The pound is oa again a hard 
currency in Europe and Latin America. 
Britain’s trade: with the world, and 
the sterling area reserves (charts, above) 
tell why Marshall aid could be end 
a year ahead of schedule. 


|. Britain’s Trade 


British trade bloomed this year. Over 
the past six months, the country sold 
more actual merchandise {visible ex- 

orts) abroad than it bought. That 
asn’t been true since the 1850's. 

Also, the sterling area as a whole 
profited by the heavy sales of raw ma- 
terials at high prices, and by increased 
output of oil fields and mines. That 
meant large earnings from invisible ex- 
ports for Britain itself, as British-owned 
shipping, banking, insurance, and min- 
ing interests participated in the flow 
of sterling area goods. 
¢ Surplus—There are no official figures 
yet on the balance of payments for the 
full year 1950. But a good estimate 
would go like this: A dehcit on visible 
trade of £75-million; a surplus on in- 
visible trade of £350-million. Result: 
a surplus on current account of £275- 
million. In plain language: British ex- 


in on the business boom. Neverthe % 
Chancellor Gaitskell estimates that @ 
Britons will have to increase exports by @ 


red with rt prices, 4 
Phat =i be easy. For one thing, # 
many Latin-American. countrics are 
erecting barriers against made-in-Britain 
consumer goods, now that sterling is 
just about a hard currency. For an- 
other, rearmament will put the squeeze 


on Britain’s ay i industries. : 
 Shortages— dy rearmament is 
causing strains and stresses in Britain’s @ 
drum-tight economy. This year's big @ 
expansion of production is fast out- & 


running basic supplies: coal, electricity, @ 


steel, lumber, sulphur, aluminum, non- 
ferrous metals. These shortages will 
begin to gum up production by Febru- 
ary or March. . 

Meantime, British economists figure 
that a 4% rise in the country’s gross 
national product next year will supp 
the resources to handle the extra needs & 
for export and defense. (Last year the =~ 
GNP rose 5%.) But there’s one joker: 
The rise in the national product has 
been concentrated in the machinery 
and assembly industries—just where 
shortages and dislocations are now 
threatening. 
¢ The Pinch—Gaitskell’s problem is to 
cut domestic consumption, capital in- 
vestment by business, and government 
spending. t’s hard to do in a boom 
period. It means taxing away business 
profits, slapping on more incom: and 
sales taxes. Cutting government non- 
defense spending will be , espe- 
cially in housing. Churchill's serva- 
tives are continually age yy Bol igge 
more and more houses if ¢ ; 

There’s one helpful item: The Mar- 
shall Plan cut left $200-million in pay- 
ments still in the ECA pipeline for 
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A Capable 
Nation-Wide Service 


Take any type of air handling or condi- 
tioning requirement, and it makes SENSE to 
call in the nearest Clarage Application Eagi- 

neer, This man KNOWS his business — can give 
you expert assistance. And back of his recom- 
mendations are engineering resources and manu- 
facturing skills unsurpassed in the fan industry. 
Try Clarage for satisfactory results invariably 
accomplished MORE economically. 

CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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1951. They'll help cushion the impact 
of domestic and foreign pressures. 


ll. Britain’s Dollars 


Britain still has a large, though stead- 
ily narrowing, dollar deficit. But it has 
a big surplus with the rest of the ster- 
ling area. And since the area still pools 
most of its dollar resources—and ge 
surplus—Britain’s deficit is covered. 

uring the first three quarters of 
1950, the sterling area earned a dollar 
surplus of $400-million. The booming 
last quarter will probably add another 
$200-million. ‘These dollars, plus Mar- 
shall Plan money and short-term money 
flow to London, account for the big 
jump in reserves—to about $3.1-billion. 

All this isn’t quite as promising as 
it looks. While the raw material boom 
helped, it wasn’t the big reason for the 
changeover from dollar deficit last year 
to dollar surplus now. For the first nine 
months after devaluation (September, 
1949), 90% of the change was due to 
decreased dollar imports in the sterling 
area, we 10% due to increased ex- 

rts. Since July, the proportion at- 

tributable to exports has risen, but it’s 
still under 25% of the whole. 
¢ Cost—But Britain itself is paying a 
price for the improved dollar position 
of the sterling area. When the sterling 
countries chopped dollar spending, they 
found they couldn’t get equivalent im- 
ports from Britain. So they piled up 
sterling balances in London, now close 
to £3.8-billion. These balances remain 
as a contingent charge against either 
British exports or the area’s dollar re- 
serves. e balance holders are likely 
to demand conversion into dollars as 
goods get scarcer. 

Next year, the dollar reserves won’t 
repeat their brilliant 1950 performance. 
Marshall aid drops off. e inflow of 

tivate money—hedging against a possi- 
Pility of a pound revaluation—has tap- 
ered off. And import needs will grow. 

All the same, British Treasury offi- 
cials hope they won’t have to dip into 
the kitty before 1952—unless military 
developments completely upset the 
applecart. ‘They predict that the re- 
serves will rise slowly until midyear. 
After that it’s anybody’s guess. One 
thing on their minds: the fate of Ma- 
laya’s tin and rubber production—the 
sterling area’s top dollar earners (BW— 
Dec.16’50,p1 33). 


Ill. Hard Currency 


Looking at London’s growing dollar 
reserves, the International Monetary 
Fund told Britain at the Torquay tariff 
talks that it was now able to relax im- 
og and currency-exchange restrictions. 

he U.S. argued at Torquay that 
Britain could now afford to ease con- 
trols, letting the pound move toward 
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THIS MAN WOULDN'T NEGLECT 
: A MACHINE IN HIS PLANT 


...yet he 
had a ( 
X-Ray! 


H. checks every piece of mechanical equipment he 
owns for wear, lubrication, efficiency. 


Yet he fails to take the simple precaution of a Chest X-Ray to make sure 
he does not have tuberculosis. Not because he’s opposed to the X-Ray. 
Simply because he is not sufficiently informed—or just hasn't taken the 
time and trouble, or does not realize the seriousness of the problem, ‘ 


A Chest X-Ray is the first step toward detecting tuberculosis in its early 
stages. And in its early stages it can be cured with the least loss of time 


from work. 


So, if you’re the man above, that one simple reason should make you 
get your Chest X-Ray—today. But listen, see how serious this really is: 


Between the ages of 15 and 34, tuberculosis leads all other diseases as 
a cause of death—although at no age are you safe from TB. Yet, if everyone 
does his part by getting a Chest X-Ray periodically, and the majority of 
cases thus discovered are followed up, we can eliminate TB entirely as a 
public health hazard! 


Will you do your part today? Get a Chest X-Ray. It may mean your life! 


Published in the public interest by: 
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becoming a hard Sater str Poo = 


IT’S HE por ee 
RE! ; Could be overated. rene ber but that beh 


+= THE “CARRIGR® STEEL MEM ASK FOR! ie tion did restore 
id the com itive position of British ex- 


Sadting: sade same time competi- 

became less im nt 

heh sein rearmament boosted the 4 
world trade and postponed the impac 

of competition. he goog next year, Briain 

have trouble keeping its prices 
down as rearmament hits at home. 

osneny sterling has become a hard 

for some countries mainly be- 

serog of the huge rises in the 

Taw ma ey must im- 

Latin Americans could abolish 


sterling shortages if they were 
wiling to oe dolar luses to offset 


a deficits (BW —Nov.25’50, 
pl2i 
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: teal po in ator Cisitalia, 
— ——— talian ucer of snappy sport 
ROSS Series 100 th i 
e & force from Turin to Buenos Aires. The 
company hasn’t been able to find funds 
NOW STEEL MILLS CAN TAKE ADVANTAGE OF carry on 7" ie figures Argentina 
STRADDLE CARRIER MATERIALS-HANDLING ... ee 
SMASH BOTTLE NECKS INHERENT IN ORDINARY Water-short Greeks plan to call in 


U.S. rainmakers. They'll spend $15,- 


METHODS! 000 on American advice and equip- 
ment for cloud-seeding tests over 


Ross Series 100. .. The Only Straddle Carrier Designed and Built for Athens’ reservoir at Lake Marathon. 
Rough, Tough Steel Mill Service! e 
The first Venezuelan iron ore is slated 


It’s Rugged, It's Tough .. . Has That Great Reserve ASN Steel to arrive in the U.S. by Februa 
men Want! (BW—Feb.11°50,p19). The ore will 
; ee come down the Orinoco River from 
It's Self-Loading, Unloading ... Only a Driver Needed! Bethlehem Steel Co.’s El Pao mines. 
Bethlehem expects E] Pao to turn out 


Handles 45,000 Lb. Payloads, Speeds to 33 MPH Forward or Reverse! 2.5-million tons yearly by 1952. 


* 
Quebec power: Canadians dedicated 


LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES their largest hydroelectric development 
this week at Trenche, Quebec. The $40- 


eas CAREER REINS che Don't overlook the million installation, built by Shawini- 
Simplest known method for moving billets, bars, in outstanding advan- gan Water & Power Co., will supply 
process and finished materials . . . where needed : electricity for titanium production at 
when needed, at a moment's notice. tages of the simplest Sorel, Quebec cits 9’50,p42). 

Frees steel mills from restrictions of plant railroad mass handling metb- 
handling systems. od known! Get full The Atomic Ries Commission and 


Eliminates need for expensive trackage, cars, loco- : Britain have signed up to buy all 
motives . . . costly, time-consuming switching details on Ross South Africa’s uranium ore, mined as 


operations. Series 100 Carrier. a byproduct of the gold fields. AEC 
Prevents congestion in the mill . . . eliminates A 'phone call, wire says South Africa is one of the world’s 
costly re-handling . . . saves time and money in ok lenin dat he tet largest sources of uranium. 

getting out current orders . . . : 





» 

: frees more mill space for pro- DuMont Laboratories, television manu- 

‘ duction operations. facturers, has signed up its first for- 
Keel 277 On eign distributor—Giralt, S. A., of 
Havana, Cuba. First sets were shipped 


4 TKS ® THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY last week. Cuba now has two TV sta- 


300 Miller Street, Senten Narber, Michigan, U. S.A. tions on the air, three more in the 














Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World works for 1951. 
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Early Price Control Patterns 

; At first, piecemeal regulations will plug leaks in dike of 
voluntary freeze. Over-all enforcement will come as fast as machin- 
ery can be set up. Immediate effects: price increases, uptrading. 


The U.S..has started down the road 
to price controls. Right now, the road 
is paved with requests for a voluntary 
freeze of prices. But it’s going to be 
followed, and fast, by piecemeal forcible 
controls, started in autos. 
Within a few months, the piecemeal 
will have become over-all—as fast as 
government machinery can be set up 
(page 19). 

The Economic Stabilization Agency 
has drawn up standards for the volun- 
tary freeze. The standards are tied fairly 
closely to profits. Businessmen are 
asked to k their Dec. 1 prices— 
even though their costs go up—provided 
that those prices will hold total prof- 
its at the present level. : 
*No Power—The trouble is, there’s 
nothing to enforce the voluntary freeze 
~— jawbone. 

at’s why the piecemeal forcible 
controls will come along fast. ‘They've 


started already for autos, may spread 

to meat next, then other industries. 
The 

Obviously, sr can run wild in the 


iecemeal method has flaws. 


large but shrinking uncontrolled area. 
But the government has no choice. 
There simply isn’t enough administra- 
tive machinery in Washington to slap 
on an over-all control overnight. 
Evils —To make things 
worse, the threat of price controls to 
come has hastened the disruptions that 
the government is seeking to avoid. 

Take what has been 5 gee to 
prices. A spreading wave of price in- 
creases has been hitting everything from 
soft drinks to kitchen equipment, Ris 
ing labor, material, and other costs 
traveling along the distribution pipeline 
are p tly responsible for these boosts 
(BW—Dec.16'50,p44). But the threat 
of price controls also played an im- 
portant part. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants were anxious to get their prices 
up before a freeze sanait them. And 
they were not to be deterred by the 
prospect of a rollback of only a few 
weeks, as happened in the case of autos. 
ie Uptrading—In the future, the threat 
of controls will also speed uptrading— 
the process of shifting production from 
lower-priced lines to more profitable and 
more expensive goods. 

Uptrading has already started. A 
shirtmaker here and there has dropped 
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his least ive line. The liquor dis- 
tillers are readying whiskey blends with 
more neutral spirits at higher prices just 
to be ready for con (BW— 
Pest sl pe $1.98 yc sat ne 

sli or $1.98 playshoes 
to be had. sp 

This is just a beginning. Today you 
can’t find a government observer, manu- 
facturer, or merchandiser who doesn’t 
think that sooner or later we will be 
swamped by uptrading. They think that 
it must come when government alloca- 
tions really begin to bite into the su 
ply of materials for consumer g 
early next year. 

Suppor, though, that a manufacturer 
feels that uptrading will price him out 
of the market, or at least make a fairly 
serious dent in sales. The only way he 
can lick. that problem, and still not get 
squeezed to death by costs, is to cut 
quality. There'll be a lot of this, too. 

Furthermore, as the defense program 
rows, manufacturers will have less and 
ess control over quality. An auto maker 
who can’t get chrome will have to use 
paint or plastic trim—whether he wants 
to or not. 
¢ Not Yet—Uptrading hasn’t become 
widespread as yet, because the pressure 
hasn’t really been turned on. And any- 
way, today’s market is too competitive 
for that. Buying is high, but goods are 
plentiful. Retailers stocked up heavily 
after Korea, with the result that depart- 
ment store inventories are at record 
highs. The. Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports that they were 13% over the 
month before, 12% over October a year 
ago. The stock-sales ratio stood at 3.4 
as against a 1935-39 average of 2.8. 

But manufacturers are already think- 
ing about what’s ahead. An appliance 
maker gives this illustration: Shy you 
are making a 10-ft. refrigerator that uses 
the same amount of material, or even 
less, that goes into two of 6-ft. boxes, 
You naturally shift your production into 
the 10-ft. size. You save on materials, 
make greater profits. Meanwhile you 
find out that your vacuum cleaners take 


more critical aluminum than your 10-ft. - 


refrigerators. So you slice vacuum 
cleaner production. 

¢ No Grades—One device the theorists 
tout as sure-fire consumer protection if 


uptrading gets out of hand is combined 


rmitted some leeway on 
individual price lines, but required man- @ 
ufacturers to come ont with the same @ 
average price charged for all their lines 


in the first six months of 1943 (the base Be 


period). At the same time, WPB set 
aside 75% of total textile yardage avail- 
able for civilians, made the mills send 
this yardage to clothing manufacturers 
producing essential goods on rated 
civilian orders. 

This combination of ction and 
price controls looked like a workable 
compromise.* It came, however, so late 
in the war that neither agency quite 
finished the techniques required to do 
the job. 


Suburban Shops Boom 


It’s easy to go wrong when you assess 
the business done by major metropoli- 
tan department stdres this Christmas 
season; you have to allow for a new 
factor: The th of subarban shop- 
ping centers has made definite imprints 
on the pattern of U.S. retailing. 

The tipoff comes from Boston, 
where stores have decentralized rapidly 
in the past few years. During the early 
part of the Christmas shopping season, 
sales in the downtown department 
stores were running behind last year in 
dollar volume. But out in the suburbs 
business was booming. Particularly 
heavy sales were reported by the Filene, 
Franklin Simon, and Stearns branch 
stores in Brookline’s flossy new Chest- 
nut Hill center five miles out of town. 

Boston retailers figure that the sub- 
urban stores will hit their peak during 
holiday seasons. Shoppers are in the 
greatest hurry, and traffic jams—which 
drove people away from downtown 
stores—are at their worst. 
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If men are being drawn fram jobs in your shop, 
on your production, assembly, or inspection 
__ lines where lifting must be done, install ‘Budgit’ 
+ electric hoists. Then you can select older men 
> 42. 0r even women ... for with ‘Budgits’, lifting 


| is effortless. You save many minutes every 


hour. Workers are not afraid of rupture, sprains 
or overtiredness. They produce much more at 
greatly reduced coste—which pays for ‘Budgies’ 
quickly. Then they keep on earning for you. 
No installation ccsts! Trifling current consump- 
tion! Our Distributor will gladly demonstrate. 


Made in ries 1 lift 250, 300, 1000, 2000 and 4000 
los. Prices start oi $119, Weise for liullain No. 391, 


mj ‘BUDGIT’ 


& 
: Z| 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Buliders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, "Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties, Mokers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
"Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety ond Reliet Voiven. 








oe More than 20,000 Business 
Week subscribers own pleasure boots 
end an addition! 12,000 stete that 
they ore “in the market” for such 
croft. Here is added evidence of the 
broad renge of activities end interests 
represented by this rich buying audi- 
ence. 
Source: Busi 
vey—1949 


Week subscriber sur- 





YOU ADVERTISE 
IN BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU WANT TO, INFLUENCE 
MANAGEMENT MEN 














Too Many Lines | 
So. Gamble-Skogmo sells 

one-—its food business—to Nation- 

al Tea. That leaves G-S free to 


Gam has decided to 


FL (alick to the berisiess it's best Gtted for, 


drop the extras. Last week the big mid- 


A western wholessier and retail chain 
Ey . $gtore compan 
‘| business;. it’s selling its 22 food super- 


y went out of the food 


markets and seven luncheonettes to 
National Tea pot Chicago. ode 
Actually, ble-Skogmo hand 
food for only a few . It went into 
the business in 1944, when many of 
the hard-goods lines it carried were not 
available. The food line was important 
to G-S for another reason—it broadened 
customer service and increased traffic in 


. the big one-stop shopping centers the 


firm has been building since 1946. 
Under the arrangement with National 
Tea, customers will still get that serv- 
ice; traffic is even expected to increase. 
* Reasons—G-S says it isn’t set up to 
distribute foods on a nationwide basis 
--National Tea, with 600-odd stores, is. 
G-S feels it would take a tremendous 
amount of capital and management 
talent to develop food outlets that 
would be a really potent segment of its 
business. 

Anyway, G-S is expanding its auto 
accessories lines. It wants to concen- 
trate on that as well as the other lines 
of goods it carries—sporting goods, fur- 
niture, home and other electrical ap- 


pliances, wearing apparel. And it’s not’ 


worried about shortages in the hard 
lines. “We sell the things that will 
keep households and automobiles run- 
ning, and the government will want 
that done.” 


What's Cooking 
On Gas and Electric? 


There’s no sign of a cease fire in the 
battle for sales between makers of gas 
and electric ranges. Gas range manu- 


: facturers are determined to hold their 
sales lead by og on the heels of 


every innovation made by the electric 
range manufacturers. 

Latest example is the showing in 
Chicago last week of new built-in gas 
cooking units by Chambers Mfg. Eo. 
¢ Portable Oven—Chambers, a big 
maker of gas ranges, is now in produc- 
tion on separate ovens that can be 
built into the kitchen wall or made 
part of the kitchen arrangement else- 
where, and an “in-a-top,” “drop-in” 
three-burner unit that can be set into 


—s an all-electric-kitchen cam- 
paign for two years, now is concentrat- 


ne, efforts on individual oe 
lectric ranges will be the first. 
EEI says it decided to go ahead with 
its campaign because (1) competitive 
fuels are continuing sos. ef- 
forts, and (2) supply of ranges may ex- 
ceed demand in the early part of next 
year. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Popcorn for packaging will be adopted 
by Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., shecinicee 
tical manufacturer, as soon as the Post 
Office approves. The stuff is cheap and 
gives excellent protection to fragile 
articles. 

* 
Circulation figures for eight national 
magazines on a county-by-county basis 
are shown in a reference book being 
distributed to radio stations belonging 
to the National Assn. of Broadcasters. 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau says the 
figures can be used to compare maga- 
zine with radio circulation in any U.S. 
county. 

td 
Five-package cartons of cigarettes will 
be tested after the first of the year 
100 New York members of the Retail 
Tobacco Dealers of America. They 
want to cut in on the carton business 
of the chain stores and win low-income 
customers, who now buy only one or 
two packs at a time. 


* 
A five-year deferment of antitrust ac- 
tion against General Electric’s Lamp 
Dept. and seven associated concerns 
was recommended as a mobilization 
move by the government. After a court 
decision against the company, the U. S. 
had asked for an order requiring GE 
to dispose of one-half of its lamp-mak- 
ing facilities. 


e 
Radio rate cut: National Broadcasting 
Co. asked its affiliated radio stations in 
TV cities to cut nighttime radio rates. 
NBC, which is upping TV rates (BW 
—Dec.2’50,p88), says the lower radio 
charges will take into account. the 
“changed values of network radio” in 
television cities. 
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Justified Bigness 
Some big concerns make 
economic sense, FTC concedes. 
measures “plant concentra- 
tion” to find which do. 


The Federal Trade Commission hes 
taken a new tack in its attack on 
ness. One of the major arguments im 
industry’s defense against government 
charges of “concentration” has always 
been that this bigness m reflects 
the needs of today’s technology—that 
it is a natural outgrowth of the drive 
for efficiency. Now, in a report issued 
nel ee does its best to de- 
moli argument. 
¢ Sometimes—The commission admits 
that “for certain industries . . . a high 
degree of . . . concentration is mere: 
the inevitable consequence of 
modern technology.” But it strongly 
implies that this is true in only a very 
few industries. And it reveals a new 
statistical touchstone, which, it says, 
will show whether concentration is jus- 
tified. 

The new concept measures the 
spread between “company concentra- 
tion” (the proportion of total output 

roduced by the few biggest com- 
panies), and “plant concentration” ved 


propo “ag! egg uced by the few bi 


plants). the company s * 
shows too large a spread over plant, 
te commission si ys, the size of the 
bigger firms “‘must: be attributed to cir- 
cumstances’ other than technological 
economies of mass production.” 

* Classification—FTC places all indus- 
tries in one of five - 

(1) Low plant concentration and 
high company concentration. Among 
these is the liquefied-gas industry. 

(2) Fairly high plant concentration 
but substantial} Pang company con- 
centration. include distilled 
liquors, motor pes ag steel mills, and 
petroleum refining. In groups (1) and 
(2), the commission says, the major 
danger is monopoly. As a sible 
remedy, it suggests reducing the size 
of the largest companies. 

(3) Fairly low i my concentra- 
tion but su ubstantially lew (wer plant con- 
centration. Among ‘these are ice. 
bread, and fertilizer-mixing. 

(4) Both types of concentration low. 
as found in sawmills. In (3) and (4), 
according to FTC, the biggest threat 
to the public interest is collusive agree- 
ment. 

(5) Both types of concentration 
very high. Aecet: engines is the in- 
dustry se the commission. In 
this ted TC concedes that there 
may pa valid economic reason for 
size. 
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THE TREND 


Chiemies 1950: A Time. to Reflect 


The tuming seasons -Glidstmas once. agnin. 
Meaticapre gaps or the crunch of snow 
in @ country lane. The rush of late orders. Bills you 
can’t pay. It means the warmth of friends and going 
home, Trooping to service in the family church. Carol 
singers on the 

And this year it may mean the boy from next door who 
lies dead in Korea. 

Everybody gives a Christmas; everybody makes his 
own. It is the way of Christmas that it gathers into 


what is basically a religious festival all that lies at the 
heart of American life: We mean to be kind on that 
= day; we mean to be generous. We are a deeply senti- 


* mental people, and words alone do not serve us well 
' enough. We must go with something in the hand to 
express our deep surge of affection.. With half the world 
a miserably poor and badly frightened place, we lift the 
blaze of Christmas lights as a sign of faith and courage. 

Wherever Americans gather we mean the day to be 


the most generous Christmas on this harrassed planet— 


something to remember when the going gets harder. 
And if the tinsel surface is broken through by the sight 
of a son in uniform and by fears that lie too close for 
.joy, Christmas still remains the great season when men 
can renew their hope. It remains the time when we 
can reset our course by the ancient star. 


Recall to Faith 

The day has a way of searching through to the heart 
of us, however thick we think our crust, however per- 
sonal we regard our creed. Under the glitter lie those 
deep springs of faith that have carried Americans through 


7 terrible perils in other times. We need to recall those 


perils, and to return to that faith. 

Our surfaces are brittle because we have cut our- 
selves off from the depths. In our preoccupation with 
goods we often forget the everlasting good that has 
nothing to do with production lines. This is a great 
danger now when as never before we are putting our 
faith for survival in the machines of our magical produc- 
tion system. But faith in our machines alone is not 
enough. 

For it is still the men who man and manage the 
machines that count—what we believe and what we 
measure our lives by is crucial to our cause. And in times 
like these we rediscover that democracy is firmly rooted 
in fundamental religious beliefs. That Christmas sends 
us back to these yardstick values explains its secret hold 
over the hearts of men, It explains why there will always 
be a Christmas. 

This generation has come through black Christmases 
before this. In 1944 our boys were trapped in the Battle 
of the Bulge. In 1941 our ships lay burned and sunk at 
Pearl Harbor. Yet all of us who saw the world so dark 
—six years ago, nine years ago—worked, fought, and 


76 


prayed. We came through. ‘The-tedly cheering thing 
now is that our fate in 1951 is up to us. No.foreign | 
tyzant grips us by the throat. What-time-holds:for-ug 
time will tell, and we will help it. Wendl qucctenall. 
and with the help of the same high Heaven. that-holds 
the Christmas star. 

The Christmas carols were made for singing by 


. people like us: 


“God rest ye merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay.” 


National Emergency 


The President's Christmas message to the nation is 
a declaration of national emergency. 

His words are fateful to a people who only five short 
years ago rang church bells across the land to signal the 
end of the greatest war in history. But there is audible, 
too, a national sigh of relief. At last the country has 
been called to face up to its tragic peril. 

That was the first step that had to be taken. The next 
step is to give effec: to this national decision. One thing 
should be crystai clear: A declaration of national 
emergency by itself will not rearm this country. Action 
is needed, 

The President has marked out the general lines of what. 
he thinks must be done. His speech at many points— 
such as manpower and economic controls—was clearly* 
a compromise of the views of his badly split advisers. 
His production goals are hard to interpret. Expressed 
as large multiples of present low rates of output, they 
convey a little of the impression of statistical maneuver- 
ing. They also underline dramatically the grim fact that 
we are starting virtually from scratch—six months after 
Korea. 

The prescription for inflation control proposes to go 
to the root of the matter by new taxes, strict credit 
control, and cuts in nondefense government spending. 
As yet this is mainly a program of good intentions. It 
remains to be translated into a tough bill of particulars 
that gets at the real springs of inflationary spending. 

In the difficult area of price and wage controls, the 
President is a prisoner of the fact that his agencies are 
not ready to do what he apparently would like to do. 
Until they are, he will be forced to improvise. He spoke 
not at all of rationing. 

The best hope that the President’s blueprint will come 
speedily to life is Charles E. Wilson’s acceptance of the 
job of economic mobilizer. It is the best proof we have! 
that Washington is in earnest. Were this not so,, 
Wilson never would have gone down there. Nor would' 
he have been given full power to do the job. 

That we now have the President's program, and that 
it is in Wilson’s hands, means a more hopeful Christmas 
for us all. 
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Great Ideas of Western Man 


ONE OF A SERIES 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus on one world 


The reason, in respect of which we are rational beings, 

is common; if this is so, common also is the reason which 
commands us what to do, and what not to do; if this 

is so, there is a common law also; if this is so, we are 


fellow;citizens; if this is so, we are members of 


sisal inisintiiadh alalatuntinidtiais th ttite asin, CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
the world is in a manner a state.... a 4 
My nature is rational and social; and my 


city and country, so far as I am Antoninus, is Rome; 


but so far as I am a man, it is the world. 








Another fast-selling product made possible by Geon 


y, new floor cover- 


I" THIS revolution 
ing, the designs are reproduced by 


the photogravure process on a cellulose 
vinyl-impregnated sheet. The design is 
then coated with Geon paste resin to 
give a long-wearing surface of gleaming 
beauty. The coated sheet is finally lami- 
nated to an asphalt-tiber backing 

The Geon surface adds extra wear, re- 
sists scuffing and marking and is also un- 
affected by strong soaps and detergents. 


To top it off, the new floor covering sells 


for about % less than inlaid linoleum! 

This ingenious use of Geon is typical 
of the many ways polyvinyl materials 
make things better—better values, too. 

Doesn't this suggest an idea for some 
product that needs the advantages Geon 
gives—dirt-and-grease-resistance, long 
wear, resistance to acids and alkalies, 
and wonderful pliability? If so, write us 
and we will be glad to give you the tech- 
nical help to make a saleable product. 
We manufacture no finished products 


—raw materials only. Write Dept. A-13, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Can- 
ada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company . 


GEON polyvinyl materiais e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 








